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Chronicle 


Home News.—On March 31, the House Flood Con- 
trol Committee approved the Jones bill passed by the 
Senate earlier in the week. This important bill will settle, 
it is hoped, the hotly disputed questions 
of finance connected with the Mississippi 


Flood 
Control 


Bill reclamation schemes. All the costs are to 
be borne by the Federal Government, and the operations 
will be directed by a board composed of the Secretary of 
War, the chief of the army engineers, the President of 
the Mississippi River Commission, and two civil engineers. 
Two amendments were added by the House, one providing 
for a study of the reservoir control-system, the other for 
a survey of the tributaries of the Mississippi. On April 
3, it was reported that the President was not disposed to 
favor the measure, and still held to the policy outlined in 
his message to Congress. While he was anxious that the 
work should begin this summer, he still felt that in the 
matter of appropriations the bill was too vague. Should 
this report prove correct, the whole matter will have to be 
gone over again. The President believes that the Govern- 
ment’s contribution should not exceed $325,000,000, the 
other costs being borne by the States. The possible cost 
of the improvements contemplated in the Senate bill 


ranges from $700,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. As the Val- 
ley States could not possibly assume this burden, it was 
believed that unless the President could be induced to 
recede from his original position, the flood-control plans 
approved by Congress would be rejected. 

Secretary Mellon’s tax-reduction schemes were still in 
the air, the chief point of difference between the Secretary 
and Congress affecting the amount of the reduction. All 
agree that a reduction is possible and 
inevitable, but the Secretary holds that 
the slashing reductions proposed by Con- 
gress will bring on a deficit in the Treasury, and by caus- 
ing uneasiness in the financial world, hinder rather than 
promote general pr®sperity. Unemployment figured in the 
discussion, but as it was viewed from the angle of parti- 
san politics, the estimates varied. A further element of 
trouble was injected on April 1, when the Jacksonville 
agreement expired, and thousands of miners in the bitu- 
minous districts found themselves out of work. 

On March 29, Senator Robinson of Indiana in a speech 
which called forth angry denials from Senators Walsh and 
Glass, attempted to place the responsibility for the oil scan- 

dals on the Democratic party, and speci- 
and fically, upon certain members of the late 
Politics Wilson Cabinet. On the same day, Al- 
bert B. Fall, Harding’s Secretary of the Interior, began 
his “disclosures” to be used in the trial of Harry F. Sin- 
clair. In substance Mr. Fall disclaimed all culpability, 
stating that the money he had received was in the course 
of legitimate business transactions. He admitted, how- 
ever, that in his famous McLean letter, he had lied, and 
claimed he had done this on the advice of Senator Smoot 
and former Senator Lenroot. Both men denied the story 
told by Mr. Fall—On April 1, the President ordered the 
Department of Justice to begin a thorough investigation 
of all the leases and royalty contracts executed by Mr. 
Fall for oi] in the Salt Creek field which adjoins the Tea- 
pot Dome naval reservation. 


Taxes and 
Unemployment 


Oil 


Argentine.—Presidential elections were held on 
April 1, though at the hour of -going to press complete 
returns were not available. There were five Presidential 
tickets in the field, though the ultimate 
battle was between the Radical Person- 
alista and the Radical anti-Personalista 
parties. The former are more liberal than radical and the 
recent governmental elections in four provinces scored an 
overwhelming victory for their candidates so that it was 


Presidential 
Campaign 
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anticipated that they would triumph also in the Presiden- 
tial election. Their candidate is Sefior Hipolito Yrigoyen, 
former President. It is significant that if he wins he will 
have the distinction of having attained office without hav- 
ing made a single campaign speech. 


China.—Publicity was given to the terms of accord 
agreed upon by John Van A. MacMurray, American 
Minister to China, and General Huang Fu, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Nationalist Gov- 


Nanking- , ‘ 
American ernment at Nanking, growing out of the 
Accord amendment to be made by the National- 


ist Government to the United States for the attack on 
American citizens when the Nationalists occupied Nan- 
king last year. The Nationalists expressed “profound 
regret” at the indignities to the American flag and to the 
representatives of the American Government, and, though 
they placed the blame on the Communists, assumed full 
responsibility for the outrages, promised complete mone- 
tary compensation for all damages and guaranteed Ameri- 
can security in the future. In as much as there was no 
expression on the part of the United States Government 
of regret for the shelling of the city, which the National- 
ists had originally requested as a basis of accord, the 
agreement was interpreted as a complete diplomatic vic- 
tory for Minister MacMurray. Meanwhile, from Canton 
came the announcement that on April 3, the city police 
terminated a series of raids on alleged Communist strong- 
holds with the execution of 230 persons, including eight 


women. 


Czechoslovakia.—Satisfaction was generally ex- 
pressed in the press over the recent appointment of Msgr. 
Ciriaci as Papal Nuncio to the Czechoslovak Government. 

The new Nuncio has been Under-Secre- 


Relations : a 
with tary for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Holy See Affairs. Speaking before the Foreign 


Relations Committee, Foreign Minister Benes character- 
ized the recently adopted modus vivendi as a reasonable 
mean between the two extremes of a formal concordat and 
entire separation, as a considerable help toward the con- 
solidation of Slovakia, yet without prejudicing the pro- 
grams of any existing political parties. He remarked: 


The solution of the conflict regarding the Hus memorial day has 
been achieved in a dignified manner which does not in the least 
prejudice either the dignity of the State or our traditions and 
national. feelings. Simply the standpoint of toleration is recognized. 
We cannot demand that our standpoint be accepted by the Vati- 
can: the Vatican cannot demand that we accept theirs. But we 
are both agreed that the celebration of that memorial day does not 
take place in order to hurt anybody, that especially we do not 
want to hurt the religious feelings either of our Catholics or of 
the Vatican, without at the same time derogating in anything from 
our standpoint as it has been formulated by the law. Besides, 
even in home politics this is the only possible standpoint. In highly 
educated nations, individuals, classes and parties are able to respect 
the cult of great men of other lines of thought without feeling hurt 
by each other. I think therefore that our public opinion of either 
line of thought can be at ease. 


In the letter which accompanied the document Cardinal 
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Gasparri expressed the hope that agreement also with 
regard to other questions pending between the Holy See 
and Czechoslovakia and not touched upon by the modus 
vivendi might be arrived at in the course of time. The 
school question is especially urgent. 


Egypt.—Relations between Great Britain and 
Egypt were further strained by the decisive note delivered 
in London from the new Premier, Nahas Pasha. Follow- 
ing the rejection of the draft-treaty, men- 
tioned in these columns on March 17, 
the Government under Sarwar Pasha 
resigned. Nahas Pasha, who has a large Parliamentary 
majority, thereupon formed a new Cabinet, strongly Na- 
tionalist. In his first public statement to the Egyptian 
Chamber, he declared that he did not recognize any fact or 
any act which conflicted with Egypt’s complete indepen- 
dence or with its rights over the Sudan. He has used the 
same language in his note to the British Government. 
While the text had not become available at this writing, it 
was revealed that the note demands complete independence 
for Egypt, the right of defending the Suez Canal without 
British military help unless such help is explicitly asked 
by Egypt, and the recognition by Great Britain of Egypt 
as an ally rather than as a member of the British Empire. 
This note, considered as a reply to Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain’s warning against any anti-British action, has induced 
another of the frequent crises in Anglo-Egyptian affairs. 


Note to 
Great Britain 


France.—The Foreign Office’s reply to Secretary 
Kellogg’s treaty proposal, communicated to the Depart- 
ment of State in a note by Ambassador Claudel, was 
published on April 1. France professed 


Reply to . : 
Kellogg willingness to cooperate to the full in pro- 
Proposal moting with the Governments of Ger- 


many, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan Mr. Kellogg’s 
proposal for the outlawry of war. Agreeing to the sug- 
gestion that the treaty should be multi-lateral, the note 
proceeded to point out certain important reservations 
which were indicated: (1) That the treaty should include 
all nations and not be binding till accepted by all, unless 
for early signatories who might waive this provision; (2) 
That all the signatories should be released from their obli- 
gation towards any Power violating the treaty; (3) That 
no signatory should be deprived of the right of legitimate 
defense; and (4) That the treaty should safeguard the 
framework of previously existing treaties and covenants. 
Study of the text and diplomatic conversations at Wash- 
ington were expected to intervene before any further 
interchange of notes on the subject. 


Germany.—Foreign Minister Gustav Stresemann 
urged the Reich to pass a law forbidding the sales of arms 
and ammunitions to China. This was interpreted as an 
official admission of a charge which had 
been repeatedly denied. But Dr. Strese- 
mann insisted that Germany should not be 
blamed for the shipment of arms from other countries 


Munitions 
Trade 
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through German ports. Defending his foreign policies 
against the criticisms of Count Westarp, the Nationalist 
leader, the Minister stated that he could not imagine a 
change of his present policies, which he considered the only 
possible and correct ones which will lead to the end de- 
sired. Before the dissolution of Parliament the Commun- 
ists staged a fight with the Socialists as a demonstration of 
their belief in the dictatorship of the proletariat. The six 
Communist Reichstag Deputies who were to have been 
arrested immediately after the dissolution of Parliament 
on charges of high treason managed to evade the vigilance 
of detectives who had been keeping close guard over them. 
It was suspected that they had crossed the frontier in a 
special airplane and that they would remain in hiding until 
the close of the campaign in the hope that re-election 
might bring them renewed immunity. 

An order was issued by the Communist magistrates of 
the borough of Neu Koelin prohibiting priests from enter- 
ing the borough hospital to administer the Last Sacraments 
to dying patients. In protest against such 
a ruling the Catholics of Berlin staged 
mass demonstrations. Many Catholics 
marched through the streets carrying banners with the 
legend “We do not want to die without the Sacraments.” 
The magistrates of Greater Berlin refused to interfere in 
the borough fight, but the Communist order was finally 
annulled by the Governor of Brandenburg Province. At 
a service in St. Hedwig’s Cathedral, Bishop Deitmer en- 
couraged his people in their just protestations and sup- 
ported their fervent loyalty. 


Pretest 
Catholics 


Great Britain—Opposition to the amended form of 
the Revised Prayer Book of the Church of England has 
been increased rather than diminished. After the rejection 
of the revision by the House of Commons, 
the Anglican Bishops held deliberations 
as to how the various objections might be 
settled. The principal amendments were concerned with 
the practice in regard to the reservation of and the doc- 
trinal belief in the eucharist. The changes made are not 
agreeable to either of the extreme parties, the Evangelicals 
asserting, on their side, that proper safeguards have not 
been made against the Anglo-Catholics, and the Anglo- 
Catholics, led by Bishop Frere, declaring that the modifi- 
cations are such that neither he nor his associates can vote 
for the amended form of the Prayer Book. | 


Prayer-Book 
Dispute 


Ireland.—Comments in the Irish press all indicated 
that there was a change for the better in the observance of 
St. Patrick’s day in Ireland this year. The celebrations, 
according to one correspondent, were 
more purely religious and national in their 
character. Heretofore, the feast was a 
favorite occasion for political rallies, but this feature was 
almost entirely absent in the Free State area. There was 
evident, also, a great increase in the use of Gaelic in the 
pulpits and at public gatherings. The traditional observ- 
ance, as one paper phrases it, “of drowning the sham- 


St. Patrick’s 
Day Celebration 
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rock ’’ was done away with. By a Senate Amendment to 
the Licensing Act, the sale of liquor was strictly prohibited 
on this day and on Christmas. No exceptions to the law, 
such as are granted on Sundays and festival days, were 
admitted. The results of strict observance were most 
commendable. 


Italy.—Following close on the claim of Premier 
Mussolini that the Fascist State was obligated to the 
“integral education” of Italian youth came his decree, 
approved by the Cabinet Council on 


Boy Scouts apa OTe } 
Suppressed by March 30, abolishing all organizations for 
Premier the training of youth which were not 


under the control of the Balilla, and prohibiting the estab- 
lishment of any new independent boy-welfare societies. 
Existing groups were to be disbanded within one month. 
The decree was generally regarded as a direct answer to 
the Pope’s outspoken defense of the rights of parents and 
of the Church and his protest against the State monopoly 
of education. The voluntary suppression of the Catholic 
Boy Scouts in smaller towns, effected last year by the 
Pope to forestall a threatened conflict, had left intact the 
right to free organization which the new decree sup- 
presses. 


Mexico.—On Palm Sunday Government secret- 
service men, ingratiating themselves into the friendship of 
a group of Catholics at Coyoacan, basely betrayed them 
after attending Mass in a private home, 
with the result that sixty-three Catholics, 
three priests among them, were later 
arrested on seditious charges and for violating the Gov- 
ernment regulations regarding the conduct of religious 
exercises. It was understood that the more representative 
among those arrested would be prosecuted but the others 
liberated on the payment of a fine. Just two days previ- 
ously the Calles troops met stubborn resistance in two 
engagements with the “ rebels” in the State of Guana- 
juato. Government losses were announced as six killed 
and more than sixty “ rebels ” were reported slain. Despite 
continued statements from officials that “the campaign 
against the ‘ rebels’ is closed,” and that the Government 
has the situation fully in hand, it was understood that the 
activities of the anti-Government faction were as frequent 
and severe as heretofore, and that President Calles and 
his Cabinet were continuing to allow only such versions of 
the situation as would put the Government in a favorable 
light abroad to be internationally circulated. 


The 
Persecution 


Poland.—Because the fighting Premier calmly ac- 
cepted the defeat of his candidate for President of the 
Sejm, suspicions were aroused among the Opposition 
members. Premier Pilsudski held a long 
conference with the newly elected Presi- 
dent of the Sejm, M. Daszynski, and 
approved the request for an emergency budget until the 
new twelve-month budget can be legislated. The Marshal’s 
instructions to the Government bloc of Deputies to take 


Pilsudski 
Defeated 
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no stand on any political questions gave ground to the 
rumours that a counter attack was brewing. The Opposi- 
tion feared that the defeat of M. Bartel might lead the 
Premier to dissolve Parliament and by building up the 
number of mandates in the Government bloc insure control 
of the Sejm without radical or conservative support. The 
new President was applauded for his action against five 
unruly Communist Deputies of the Sejm. 

The Polish-Lithuanian conference was formally opened 
at Koenigsberg on March 30. The first meeting was taken 
up with addresses of welcome and assurances of confidence 
and good will. But on the second day all 
hopes of a settlement of differences were 
dispelled. When Premier Waldemaras 
learned that the Polish delegates had only minimal author- 
ity to negotiate he stated that he considered the conference 


Polish- 
Lithuanian 
Conference 


a waste of time. 


Rome.—Hopes for an early settlement of the Roman 
Question, reported as progressing favorably in recent press 
dispatches, received a distinct setback with the Pontiff’s 
uncompromising defense of the rights of 
parents and the Church in the matter of 
education. The Holy Father’s statement 
of the principles involved in the latter controversy, issued 
just before the decree of the Italian Premier for the sup- 
pression of the independent boy-welfare societies, was the 
latest official utterance on the subject. Editorial com- 
ments in the Osservatore, the semi-official organ of the 
Vatican, reiterated the Pope’s position, and refuted the 
charges of political activity made against the Catholic Boy 
Scout organization by some of the extreme Fascist papers, 
by citing the enthusiastic praise given to the Scouts by 
high Fascist officials. 


Osservatore 
on the 
Boy Scouts 


Rumania.—At the beginning of the month a public 
statement by Professor Nicholas Jorga, leader of the 
People’s Nationalist party announced that he and his party 
would cooperate with Juliu Maniu, chief 


Jorga and ‘ i - 
Maniu of the National Peasants’ party and can- 
Align didate for the Premiership, so as to bring 


about in the very near future the fall of the Bratianu 
Liberal regime. His statement caused a mild sensation in 
political circles though the Government reaffirmed its 
determination not to yield until the Opposition gave as- 
surances that the present policy as to the foundation of 
the actual Government would be continued. The Opposi- 
tion was requested to clarify its views on constitutional 
questions, especially on the question of monarchical suc- 
cession and its attitude toward former Crown Prince Carol. 


Russia.—After four weeks’ discussion, the Soviet 
Government finally granted permission to Dr. Schlief, 
special representative of the German Ambassador in Mos- 


Germen cow, to interview the three German 
Engineers’ engineers imprisoned in Rostov on charge 
Affair of complicity in counter-revolutionary 


acts, for which sixty persons in all were said to be incar- 
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cerated. Dr. Schlief arrived at Rostov on March 31. The 
blame was laid on the OGPU, the Soviet secret service 
organization, by Felix Deutsch, head of the German Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Elaborate measures for reorgan- 
ization of the local Communist party and Labor Federation 
were reported. 


Turkey.—Smyrna was rocked by a series of earth- 
quakes which began on March 31, and were repeated as 
late as April 2, with considerable loss of life and extensive 
property damage. In the country districts 
the losses were particularly heavy and 
widespread. Latest reports from Smyrna 
itself placed the dead at 40, and the injured at 136. A to- 
tal of 1,970 buildings were demolished with damage 
estimated at $2,000,000. The Government immediately 
rushed relief to the stricken district. Among those who 
tendered aid was the American Red Cross which cabled 
its sympathy from Washington and indicated its readiness 
to afford any assistance it could to the suffering people. 


Earthquakes 


League of Nations—By February 1, the period 
given as term for filing exceptions to the Import and 
Export Convention, twenty-six States had signed the 
Convention, including the United States, 
and a considerable number of exceptions 
had been made. Four further interna- 
tional conventions were reported as ratified to the Inter- 
national Labor Office, which brought the number up to 
255. The latest are: (1) by France: fixing minimum age 
for trimmers and stokers; (2) by India: simplified inspec- 
tion of immigrants on board ship; (3) Germany: sickness 
insurance for workers in industry and commerce; and 
(4) same, for agricultural workers. The two latter draft 
conventions on sickness insurance were adopted by the 
International Labor Conference in 1927. Germany is 
thus the first to ratify. 


Ratifications of 
Conventions 





In our issue of next week will be published 
“Three More Months in Mexico,” by Philip 
Bailey, the first of two articles giving an over- 
whelming array of facts in regard to the pres- 
ent situation next door. The emphasis is on 
“More.” All the events noted took place within 
the last three months. 


In the second paper of the series, “ The Out- 
lawry of War,” Joseph F. Thorning answers the 
main question, “ What is Aggressive War?” as 
well as several subsidiary questions. He con- 
cludes that “ the outlawry of aggressive war is a 
practical goal in a Catholic program for world 
peace.” 


Dr. Coakley’s comments on “ The Fewness of 
Our Converts ” are very brief. No one can deny 
that he uses his few words to say a great deal. 
Not everyone, however, may agree that his con- 
clusions from the latest issue of the “ Official 
Catholic Directory ” are correct in every detail. 
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Prayers for Mexico 


N March 19, the Archbishop and Bishops of the 

Province of Cincinnati addressed a letter to their 
people asking them to pray for the persecuted Catholics 
in Mexico. Until further notice the prayer Contra perse- 
cutores Ecclesiae will be said in the Mass, and other 
prayers after Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The Faithful are also asked to recite the Rosary, 
or at least one decade, every day “that it may please 
God to bring to an end the sufferings and martyrdom of 
our brethren in our neighboring Republic.” 

“ Never has a more diabolical persecution been waged 
against the Church,” write the prelates, “than that now 
raging in Mexico.” 

Since this letter was written, the persecution has be- 
come even more diabolical. The hand of the Lord is 
not shortened, but in His all-wise decrees He has not 
vouchsafed to hear our prayers. At the present moment 
there seems no possibility of any human aid. Catholics 
in the United States and, indeed, throughout the world, 
have not been unmindful of the sufferings of their Mexi- 
can brethren, and are not now unmindful. Humanly 
speaking, we have done what we could. Let us turn to 
God and in all confidence and prayer, resign the issue into 
His hands. 

Even the secular journals are beginning to let the public 
know something of these persecutions. Yet with hardly 
an exception, correspondents are careful to assure the 
American public that the executions which they report 
were for “ political reasons.” 

In a sense not meant by these journalists, that is true. 
The atheistic principles which animate the persecutors in 
Mexico make of every Catholic a rebel and a political 
offender. 

All that a Mexican Catholic must do to obtain freedom 
from persecution and the daily menace of death is to 
acknowledge that his first allegiance is not to God but 
to the civil authority. 
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No more was asked of Peter or Paul or James, or of 
any of that glorious band of martyrs who from Calvary 
to our own day have laid down their lives rather than 
forswear God. 

Catholics in Mexico are political offenders simply and 
solely because a political junto which secured, and now 
maintains, its power by murder and rapine, has pro- 
scribed them. 

They are rebels because they refuse to submit to the 
dictation in spiritual things of men whose hands run red 
with innocent blood. 

They are rebels because they choose death rather than 
obedience to a so-called State whose alleged laws out- 
rage the fundamental principles of justice and civilization. 

What American, worthy of the name, would not pray 
that in similar circumstances he might be found strong 
enough, noble enough, to merit the name of rebel and 
political offender? 


Babel and Unity 


HE World Conference on Faith and Order held in 
Lausanne last August won the attention of many 
Americans. Perhaps the most outstanding in this group, 
“looking for that unity for which Our Lord prayed,” 
were certain bishops in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
We do not presume to criticize these clergymen, nor 
do we for a moment question the righteousness of their 
intentions. Yet the query put recently by a Catholic 
layman might well engage their leisure moments. “ Why 
do these gentlemen work so hard to secure world-unity,” 
he asked, “and do nothing, apparently, to secure unity 
in their own dioceses?” 

A glance at the “religious page,” now a feature in 
many American newspapers, chiefly because of the rev- 
enue it assures, will give point to this question. 

One Episcopalian clergyman advertises “ Mass,’’ while 
the language used by his nearest neighbor with reference 
to the Holy Sacrifice is frightfully blasphemous. This 
gentleman holds that no atonement was necessary, since 
there was no sin, no fall, and nothing to be atoned for. 
His views on Our Lord show that he necessarily denies 
Christ’s Divinity, and leave the impression that he is 
none too sure of the existence of God. 

In that same diocese, we find a clergyman who teaches 
that Christ established a Church to which all must bow; 
another of equal prominence who denies that Christ estab- 
lished a Church; and still another whose constant mes- 
sage is that if we lead good lives it really makes no dif- 
ference what we believe. As to the nature and need of 
the Sacraments, one may come upon every shade and 
variety of disbelief in this group of gentlemen all of whom 
look upon another gentleman, long prominent in his ef- 
forts to promote unity, as their Father in God. 

It does strike the average layman as somewhat desir- 
able that these clergymen, before attempting to set the 
world in order, should attempt to set in order their own 
houses. That they do not, probably indicates a deep if 
unspoken conviction that they cannot. 

When Protestantism rejected the principle of authority 
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in religion it brough Babel into its councils. The sole 
dogma upon which modern religious rebels can agree is 
that the Catholic Church is wrong—a most barren and un- 
comforting conclusion. Happily, however, even on this 
dogma a few are none too sure. When it is finally re- 
jected, the first great step toward that unity for which 
Our Lord prayed will have been taken. By Christ’s 
ordinance, there is a visible Fold, a place of peace and 
certainty, made secure by obedience to the one visible 
Shepherd of the Flock. 


Where Prohibition Saves 


A> in many a domestic circle so in the great family 
L£ of the Church undutiful children are bound to be 
found. Though calling themselves Catholics and professing 
to accept Catholic teachings, they lack both the Catholic 
sense and the Catholic spirit. They are querulous of the 
yoke religion puts upon them and find its obligations irk- 
some. Especially do they resent what they consider the 
meddlesomeness of the Church which seems to them to 
be continually obtruding herself into their private affairs. 
They forget that Catholicism being vital must enter into 
all the ramifications of the daily lives of those who pro- 
fess it. 

An instance in point is the markedly increasing disre- 
gard in some quarters of the ecclesiastical prohibitions re- 
garding certain books or classes of literature. This is 
especially true of many of our liberalizing Catholics who 
affect to be of all things modern and up-to-date, and of 
our young people attending non-Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. Taking their cue from the license-loving at- 
mosphere in which they move they petulantly ask why 
an educated (sic) person should be restrained in his read- 
ing. Imagine not having access to the volumes of such 
popular historians as Gibbon, Hallam and Ranke, or such 
outstanding philosophers as Hobbes, Locke, Mill and 
Kant, or constellations in the literary firmament like 
Balzac, Dumas, Voltaire, Renan! 

Catholicism is not an intellectually narrow religion. In- 
deed it may well:claim to be the broadest intellectually of 
all religions. But because the Church has been Divinely 
commissioned to teach men religious truths and to safe- 
guard their morals, and because in Christ’s mind the 
Faithful were essentially to stand toward the ecclesiastical 
government which He instituted as pupils toward an au- 
thoritative teacher, the Church has not only the right and 
power but the positive duty to guide the reading of her 
members lest they assimilate what is false or be encour- 
aged to do what is evil. 

Even without any ecclesiastical prohibition the very law 
of nature dictates that it is sinful to poison the mind 
with falsehood and to risk one’s purity of heart by ex- 
posing virtue to temptation. It matters not that a book 
is a best-seller, that its author has an international reputa- 
tion, that everybody is talking about it. If it defends or 
champions heresy, or attempts to undermine the founda- 
tions of religion, or avowedly attacks good morals, or as- 
sails or ridicules Catholic dogmas, or disparages Divine 
worship, or seeks to undermine ecclesiastical discipline, 
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much more, if its only purpose is to set the mind and 
heart and body on fire with passion, a Catholic may not 
with a good conscience read it. In view of the fact that 
very much is immoral, irreligious and anti-Catholic .n 
current books and magazines, this thought must give the 
earnest Catholic pause. 

When properly understood the Church’s prohibition in 
the matter of reading, far from hampering one’s intel- 
lectual liberty, is a genuine protection to both faith and 
virtue, man’s two best assets. Few volumes are totally 
bad, but much of the contemporary output is dangerous. 
Books that Catholics are forbidden may have their com- 
mendable features but they are prohibited not for the 
good things they contain; but because of the poison they 
so cleverly mix with wholesome food it takes more 
than ordinary scholarship and discretion to separate one 
from the other. 


Nero and Demos 


ETWEEN the tyrant Nero and the tyrant Demos, 
there is not much choice. Whichever you choose, 
you get a tyrant. 

This Government of ours was formed in the hope and 
confidence that it would forever make tyrants impossible. 
To a certain extent that hope has been realized. But 
as De Tocqueville pointed out many years ago, it is folly 
to rely on the saving power of a document. A document 
is not self-interpreting. More fatal still, it is not self- 
enforcing. It is interpreted and enforced, ultimately, as 
the group at the time in power decrees. 

That group, quite possibly, may not reflect the wishes 
of the people. In our own day we have come to realize 
the power of a tireless, energetic, skilfully dire¢ted 
minority. | 

To break the power of minority rule, a theory at once 
alluring and false has gained much ground within the last 
few years. For the tyranny of the minority, it would sub- 
stitute the will of the majority. 

Yet majority rule can be as starkly tyrannical as rule 
by the minority. The same Jefferson who said that while 
the people were not always right, they were not often 
wrong, sought to provide against the tyranny of the 
people through the doctrine, inserted in the Bill of Rights 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, “ Absolute and ar- 
bitrary power over the lives, liberty, and property of 
freemen exists nowhere, not even in the largest majority.” 

The danger of the tyrant Demos is not remote and 
academic. It is foreshadowed in much “ popular ” legis- 
lation. Thus a prominent politician recently addressing 
a university group asserted, “ In a democracy every citizen 
tacitly pledges himself to abide by the will of the major- 
ity. What the majority enacts is the will of the people, 
and must be considered right and proper.” 

If this statement is correct, one may ask to what end 
our constitutional guarantees and our courts of review 
were instituted. The American theory is that the will 
and mandate of the legislature are to be accepted when 
and if that will and mandate do not encroach, upon 
man’s natural rights, or upon any guarantee of the 
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Constitution. When they do so encroach, the citizen’s 
first appeal is to the courts. Should the courts 
sustain the legislation, he may agitate by peaceful means 
for its repeal, and, this failing, by other means rightly 
and justly adapted to the end. 

If this is not the American doctrine, then the whole 
thesis of the Declaration of Independence is false. 

Legislatures and the civil power are not clothed with 
the prerogatives of infallibility and sinlessness. Nor is 
any majority. It is usually in the name of the people 
that the most sacred human rights are outraged. Demos 
the tyrant invariably clothes himself in the robes of 
Demos the Just. 

What the majority enacts is to be received and ex- 
amined, to be obeyed when it is just and necessary, and 
to be rejected when it contravenes a higher law. For 
“laws only bind,” writes Leo XIII, “when they are in 
accordance with right reason.” And he quotes from St. 
Thomas, “ Human law is law only by virtue of its ac- 
Cu1uance with right reason, and thus it is manifest that 
it flows from the eternal law. And in so far as it devi- 
ates from right reason it is called an unjust law; in such 
case, it is no law at all, but rather a species of violence.” 
(Summa, la 2ae Q. xciii, art. 3.) 

While we do not preach rebellion, we do preach that 
man’s highest allegiance is not to the rule of Demos. 
Neither in the Constitution of the Catholic Church nor 
in the Constitution of the United States is there place 
for a tyrant, whether his name be Nero or The People. 


Mr. Hearst on Federal Education 


N all his long and eventful career Mr. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst has never been likened unto a sucking 
dove. 

Most people have been more inclined to think of him in 
connection with the serpent full of guile. Mr. Hearst has 
the reputation of being a very “ practical” man, which 
probably means that for the most part he knows quite well 
what he wants and how to get it. 

The bright young men who in various parts of the 
country write editorials for Mr. Hearst are samples cut 
from the same bolt. Yet they occasionally comport them- 
selves in a highly “ unpractical” manner. A brilliant in- 
stance is the line of defense which they have thrown up 
for the Federal education scheme. 

The National Education Association long ago learned 
that Congress could never be induced to sanction this 
scheme so long as it carried an authorization for an annual 
appropriation. Federal subsidies have grown enormously 
in the last fifteen years and the people are tired of the 
burden. The theory that a Federal subsidy is just so 
much money obtained for nothing no longer has any stand- 
ing in court. A Federal subsidy is what is left of money 
taken directly or indirectly from the people, minus the 
exactions levied at Washington by bureaucrats. 

Hence one of the first amendments to the Federal edu- 
cation bill cut out the appropriation clause. The politicans 
knew that while the bill would never pass with that appro- 
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priation, it would be easy to demand an appropriation 
after the bill had passed. 

But Mr. Hearst does not seem to have heard of this 
amendment. He is vigorously demanding a Federal De- 
partment of Education, with an annual appropriation to 
be applied to schools in those States which are too poor to 
support their own systems. 

That there are no such poverty-stricken States does not 
cause Mr. Hearst’s argument to limp. The Department, 
when it comes, will find or create them. 

Perhaps after all Mr. Hearst is not so far wrong. Ina 
spirit of simplicity akin to that of the dove he is merely 
saying what the National Education Association and simi- 
lar groups mean, but do not say. Their goal is a Federal 
Department with power to control, to bureaucratize—and 
ultimately ruin—the schools in the respective States. 

We began with the idea of cursing Mr. Hearst. We end 
with a blessing. We hope he will write more editorials 
on this Federal education scheme. We commend his 
frankness in saying plainly that it looks forward plainly to 
an annual appropriation and control of the local schools. 
Of course, the grand old flag, Americanism, and all that, 
are to be considered, but first of all—an appropriation. 
For politicians must live. 


Christ and Industry 


STIMATES on the number of men out of work vary. 

Some politicians hold that it is negligible. Others, 

with some claim to speak with authority, place it at figures 
ranging from three to six millions. 

It is fairly clear, however, that President Coolidge took 
too roseate a view when some months ago he referred to 
the prosperity of the country as “ unexampled.” The 
suffering of the miners has been shared, although not in 
the same tragic degree, by uncounted men and women 
throughout the country who now look for work in vain. 

In some industries the immediate cause of unemploy- 
ment is known, and earnest efforts are being made to 
remove or minimize it. Unfortunately, no industry today 
is an isolated unit, When the factors which all industries 
must use, and the sources upon which all must draw, are 
in disorder, the old simile of the body and the members 
must apply. All share the suffering centered in one. 
A strike in the coal fields, war in the sources of oil, gas, 
water, electricity, and other forms of power, are felt 
directly in the industrial and economic, and at least indi- 
rectly, in the social and moral environment. 

Men do not live alone, for they cannot. 
dustry. 

This fact calls with new intensity for an application of 
the principles of justice, truth and charity, to industry. 
Men cannot abide in stable collective groups without them. 
Nor can industry. What the great Leo said of society in 
general can be said with truth of modern industry: for the 
evils which afflict it there is no cure save in the principles 
of justice and love taught by our Lord Jesus Christ. Law 
can do much to supply a remedy, but only Christ and His 
teaching can supply a cure. 


Nor can in- 
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A New Recipe for Wealth 


WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


O you want to be rich? Do you want to be fam- 
D ous? Do you want to be invited to lecture at 
colleges and before women’s clubs? 

No, I am not trying to se!l a book of etiquette, or one 
of those short-and-easy Frénch courses that will enable 
you to startle your friends by conversing with the waiter 
in his own tongue. I am not going to ask you to send 
me a dollar down and a dollar a month. I am not 
going to send you a book which you can pay the post- 
man for, or return after ten days. This is a bona fide 
offer, with no string attached. All you need, besides 
being a little bit clever, fairly industrious, and very un- 
scrupulous, is to follow this simple recipe: 

Pick out some historical character noted for heroic 
virtues and accomplishments, a man whom almost every- 
body of intelligence heretofore has united in praising, 
a man who has been held up for the admiration and 
imitation of the young. Declare on your own authority 
that previous biographers must have invented the man’s 
virtues, since you can find little or no evidence of them. 
Assert that he really did not accomplish much or if 
the facts here are too strong for you, say that his deeds 
are really to be attributed to accident, to the secret efforts 
of greater men, or to certain ignoble motives which have 
never before been revealed. Crawl around on all fours 
through literary graveyards and sewers until you smell 
out the dead man’s faults—and since he was a human 
being he is sure to have had some. Magnify these 
faults until they entirely obscure his virtues and over- 
shadow his greatness. Show, if possible, that he was 
an unspeakable scoundre!, a monument of vanity, the in- 
carnation of cruelty and lust, the personification of 
treachery and deceit. It is particularly desirable to 
harp on the lust motif in an age and in a nation where 
half the people are half-mad on the subject; and your 
sales will be large among college girls and school boys, 
particularly if you have the good luck to be condemned 
by two or three censors. Add a sprightly and colloquial 
style, sprinkle well with salacious innuendos and cynical 
wisecracks, and serve hot. : 

Lord Macaulay was one of the first in modern times 
to make biography interesting to ordinary people. With 
a vigorous style, a marvelous memory for anecdote, and a 
certain indifference to fine points of truth and accuracy 
when he worked under the influence of haste or prejudice, 
he was not badly qualified for the job. He was handi- 
capped, however, by having the instincts of a gentle- 
man. He had a certain innate respectability, very un- 
fortunate in an essayist. He had a reverence for great- 
ness which often blindéi him to the villainy of illustrious 
men. A sense of generosity and fair play restricted his 
scope to the category of writers who are damned today 
by the one word, “ mid-Victorian.” 


But the twentieth-century biographers have left Mac- 
aulay and Froude and the other old fellows in the shade. 
Lytton Strachey showed them how it could be done, when 
he gave the world the “low-down” on Queen Victoria, 
Cardinal Manning and other eminent Victorians. As 
an example of his method let me quote from his “ Books 
and Characters ”’: 

Johnson’s esthetic judgments are almost invariably subtle, 
or solid, or bold; they have always some good quality to recom- 
mend them except one: they are never right. That is an un- 
fortunate deficiency; but no one can doubt that Johnson has made 
up for it, and that his wit has saved all. He has managed to be 
wrong so cleverly, that nobody minds. 


I have put this last sentence in italics because it states 
so frankly, without any beating about the bush, the 
cardinal gospel of modern popular literary criticism: 
never mind the truth, but be clever. Be a liar if you must, 
but don’t be stupid. Let me add in passing that if there 
were any doubt as to the ease with which Mr. Strachey 
frequently practises what he preaches, the lines I have 
quoted would prove it. 

But Strachey is too conservative for the contemporary 
biographer who aspires to become a best seller. More 
sprightly writers have reminded the public what a de- 
lightful rascal Shelley was to leave his wife before the 
birth of her second child and to run away with Mary 
Godwin; have let in a little more light on the lusts of 
Lord Byron; have consoled the lover of music and the 
lover of poetry with the news that Beethoven and Keats 
both perished from the consequences of venereal dis- 
ease. And all to what purpose? Just how is human 
life or civilization or anything else save the bank accounts 
of author and publisher benefited by this rehash of the 
frailties of the great? 

Now, it is clear enough that biography should be 
honest. There is not much point in giving an account 
of a great man unless the picture is complete. Samuel 
Johnson understood this principle when he told his 
biographer to include his faults as well as his virtues in 
the book he planned to write. Boswell, faithful to his 
master’s instruction, confided to the world that the doctor 
drank too much at one period, and committed various 
other indiscretions; without, however—and here is the 
point that modern smart Alecs miss—losing sight of those 
qualities in this remarkable man which deserve our rever- 
ence and our imitation. 

The twentieth-century method, on the contrary, seems 
to be only too commonly to ridicule or explain away the 
hero’s virtues, and to exaggerate his vices, not by way 
of furnishing a horrible example for posterity to avoid, 
but to satisfy somebody’s prurient desire to gloat over 
the corruption of human nature. One is tempted to think 
sometimes that the biographer is using his subject only 
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as a pretext to write a treatise in defense of the seven 
deadly sins. Biography written with such a bias is in- 
jurious to life and therefore pernicious, whatever its de- 
fenders may claim concerning the right to free speech 
and frank discussion. It can be justified only on the 
assumption that literature itself is something holy and be- 
yond criticism and possessed of some mystical sort of 
sovereignty in its own right; whereas the truth is that 
human happiness is the important thing, the sacred thing 
if you consider the complete meaning of happiness, and 
the thing for whose sake literature and all other arts 
should exist in a well-ordered society, and would exist if 
artists were as sincerely concerned about “life” as they 
pretend to be. 

The danger here, however, is that by the time out- 
raged public opinion ought to begin to exert itself, it has 
been so debauched by constantly feeding on stupid and 
vicious writings that it is no longer capable of decent 
indignation, and feels no revulsion at the poison to which 
it has been accustomed, like Mithridates, in gradually in- 
creasing doses. That was the vicious circle that followed 
the decay of religion in Greece and in Rome, and in 
Europe during the Renaissance, until civilization itself 
seemed about to vanish in a nightmare of gluttony, lust 
and despair. 

A modern State has no right to expect to tread the 
same vicious circle and arrive at any different destina- 
tion; nor have we any reason except fatuous pride to 
hope that we shall escape the inevitable scourges of fire 
and sword and pestilence by which a patient God has in- 
variably punished and restored to sanity and health the 
human life whose contiuity He evidently ordains. When 
one contemplates the problem from this point of view, 
literature shrinks to its normal aspect of a useful means 
rather than an end in itself, until one begins to under- 
stand that men of spiritual insight who have asserted 
that it would be better to have all the books, pictures and 
statues in the world destroyed than to ruin one immortal 
soul may not be such fanatics as they may appear to 
the superficial observer. 

It is a bad sign when pornography creeps into a con- 
servative branch of literature like biography; but it is 
more disconcerting to reflect that fiction, which is read 
far more widely and exerts an infinitely greater influence 
on thought and conduct, is still several laps ahead in the 
dissemination of injurious ideas. Fiction has drawn 
biography into the race to interest the reader; biography 
in turn is becoming so much like fiction that the novelists 
will have to show more speed still if they are too keep 
their distance—and so on in another vicious circle, that 
involves all the arts and ultimately all human life. 

When those who are so passionately and self-sacrific- 
ingly devoted to the cause of “truth” at any cost—even 
at the cost of injuring human souls—have left their 
penny’s worth of mud on the reputations of Washington, 
Lincoln, Father Damien, St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
Wordsworth, Dante and others whom men have been 
accustomed to remember with gratitude and reverence, it 
was not to be expected that a man as human as Christo- 
pher Columbus would long remain immune. Columbus 
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was a fervent Catholic. He was a man of heroic virtues 
and heroic attainments. His life is comparable only to 
the Odyssey, in which Homer has commemorated for 
all time the triumph of man’s will over the obstacles of 
mortal experience. Such a towering figure would na- 
turally offer a great temptation to any hack writer with 
an itch to defame what is noble and pull down what is 
great. Consequently the faults which the man shared 
with all humanity were long since noted, as was en- 
tirely proper, and exposed to the public view. 

Reputable biographers recorded the fact that he had 
an illegitimate son; that he was not too consistent and 
explicit in his accounts of his ancestry and early life; 
that he permitted Indians to be seized and sold as slaves; 
that he lied to his sailors to keep up their courage, and 
exaggerated the riches of America to retain the con- 
fidence of the King of Spain; that he was not altogether 
successful as an executive, perhaps because he was too 
lenient at some times and too severe at others. 

There may be others that I have forgotten for the mo- 
ment, but these are the chief offenses of which history 
has found the great discoverer guilty. And it is only 
fair to keep in mind that these are the misdeeds of a 
long adventurous life, some of them committed under 
circumstances that were decidedly extenuating. But these 
are the man’s faults, and it has never been alleged that 
there was a conspiracy of silence to keep them secret from 
the eyes of posterity. They are found in the original 
sources. Washington Irving wrote about them a hun- 
dred years ago. Harrisse, whom the International En- 
cyclopedia calls the greatest authority on Columbus, men- 
tioned them in his painstaking and scholarly work in 
1884. John Boyd Thatcher’s exhaustive tomes generally 
follow Harrisse. 

None of these men, so far as I can discover, had any 
interest in concealing the shortcomings or exploiting the 
virtues of Columbus. One feels that they are only try- 
ing to get at the truth of every question. Irving had the 
prejudices of his time and country, prejudices which, 
though they are corrected by the later chroniclers, do not 
affect his essential estimate of Columbus, and of his 
sincerity there can be no doubt. All of them manage 
to recreate from the abundant original documents a pic- 
ture of Columbus in which the faults are swallowed up 
in greatness. 

For the present let me say that here was a man na- 
turally hasty and passionate, an Italian living during the 
pontificate of Pope Alexander VI, in the worst days of 
the Renaissance, a man with all the faults that an im- 
patient and poetical temperament is heir to, yet one who 
conquered those faults and subdued that temperament 
to his will by the fervent practice of the Catholic Faith, 
until we find him at the age of forty leading the life of an 
ascetic among licentious men in a wild country; living a 
life of abstinence, penance and prayer where others sought 
the delights of the flesh; dreaming of the Passion of 
Christ and the redemption of the Holy Sepulcher in the 
midst of constant perils; hoping against hope, ruling 
firmly on the whole and yet with marked forbearance in 
the face of trying difficulties; showing pity and charity 
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to the weak and the unfortunate, and facing the great 
and the powerful without fear and without flattery or 
hypocrisy. 

Here, then, was a man who believed when all others 
doubted, who watched and prayer while others slept, who 
was modest in success and constant in misfortune, whose 
worst enemies could say nothing against his private life 
in a country where other men were commonly licentious 
and cruel. 

To find a parallel for this conquest of the flesh by a 
strong spirit animated by a living faith, one must go to 
the life of St. Augustine or to the story of the sanctifica- 
tion of St. Ignatius. If Columbus led the life of a man 
of the world before he obtained permission to sail for 
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“the Indies,” all the more credit to him that we find 
him showing many saintly qualities during the latter and 
better known part of his life. It is easy to understand, 
even if we cannot share, the enthusiasm of those who 
have proposed his beatification. No honest and intelli- 
gent man who reads the evidence can doubt that Colum- 
bus will be known for all time as one of the noblest men 
who ever brought glory to the human race. You cannot 
read his life without gaining faith and courage. 

A writer seeking to debase and befoul humanity could 
find few worthier objects for his talents. Perhaps this 
is the reason why the past year has witnessed two or 
three peculiarly dishonest and clumsy attempts to dis- 
honor the name of Christopher Columbus. 


The Outlawry of War 


I. Can All Wars Be Outlawed? 


JosepH F. TuHornine, S.J. 


, \ HE “outlawry of war” holds the center of the 

international stage. It has run the gauntlet of 

local peace societies, has been enshrined as a 
tutelary deity in several prize peace plans, and has even 
won sweet dalliance from those hard-eyed statesmen who 
haunt Downing Street and the Place de la Concorde. It 
appeared an uninvited guest at the last League Assembly 
and had to be flattered by a declaration of principle on 
the part of all the high contracting parties, while of late 
the sober-minded Mr. Kellogg has found himself one 
with Mr. Borah in rejecting any compromise in the 
Franco-American treaty to “ outlaw war as an instrument 
of national policy.” 

Ayd yet there is reason to doubt whether all who talk 
so serenely about “outlawing war” really mean the 
same thing. An examination of recent utterances and 
proposals would indicate at least three main divisions of 
opinion as to the scope and significance of the “ outlawry 
of war.” Some really mean what they say and want 
to outlaw all war, whether defensive or aggressive in 
character; a second group is content to put aggressive 
war outside the pale of law, whereas others denounce as 
criminal the use of war as “an instrument of national 
policy.” The writer leaves out of account a fourth 
group, much like the first, which simply clamors for an 
abolition of war and is satisfied to shout, “ Make war a 
crime,” but with an emotional, rather than an intellec- 
tual appreciation of the issues involved. 

The first proposal, namely, to outlaw both defensive 
and aggressive wars, represents an extreme view; and 
yet it merely takes the phrase “ outlawry of war” at its 
face value. War, as people very well know, is a rather 
general term and has been put to a wide variety of uses. 
It has been employed as a knife for the partition of 
Poland and a shield for the liberties of the Swiss. It 
liberated the Thirteen Colonies; it enslaves Mexico today. 
It was the spearhead of peaceful penetration in Africa; 
it has proved the sole weapon of a people oppressed by 


tyranny in China. It has blazed from the mouths of 
gunboats on the Yangstze and shattered the consecrated 
walls of Rheims Cathedral. It “closed the range” at 
Jutland, at Manila, and Trafalgar, in the Yellow Sea 
and at the mouth of the Nile. This is what war means 
in the minds of ordinary people. Consequently, when 
you declaim, “ Make war a crime!” you convey to them 
just one thought: “ War henceforth is off the books. 
Nothing now can justify armed conflict. War is an of- 
fense against the law of nations. It is better to die than 
to commit sin. We are through with war!” This is to 
outlaw war with a vengeance. 

Here the cognoscenti arch their eyebrows and object, 
“No one holds such radical views. Pacifism is passé!” 
Unfortunately it is not. Just the other week Mr. Arthur 
A. W. H. Ponsonby, Under-Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs in the Ramsay MacDonald Labor Cabinet of Eng- 
land, presented to the Premier his “ peace letter” with 
128,770 signatures declaring, “ We, the undersigned, are 
convinced that all disputes between nations are capable 
of settlement either by diplomatic negotiations or some 
other form of international arbitration and hereby 
solemnly declare that we shall refuse to support or render 
war service to any Government which resorts to arms.” 
A pledge never to bear arms under any circumstances is 
the normal response to the idea that war is universally 
a crime and that personal participation in war is individ- 
ually sinful. 

Some one has said that the pledge is the emblem of 
the zealot. Are there any “outlawry” zealots at large 
in the United States? In the “ Abolition of War,” a book 
by Sherwood Eddy and Kirby Page, recommended to 
peace advocates by the Federal Council of Churches, it 
is stated that in the next war “ not a few score but many 
thousands will gladly go to prison or to death rather than 
take any destructive part in what they believe with the 
Federal Council of Churches is the world’s chief collec- 
tive sin.” 
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The Kirby Page anti-war service pledge, sent to 125,- 
000 clergymen to sign, proposed to “ say to the Govern- 
ment ” that “I never again will sanction or participate in 
any war, and will not give financial or moral support to 
any war.” The same note was struck by the National 
Study Conference on the Churches and World in their 
declaration of “ideals and attitudes”: “We are de- 
termined to outlaw the whole war system. The Church 

. should declare that it will not as a church sanction 
war. Whether war be fought for offensive or defensive 
purposes . . . it is the very antithesis of police force.” 
According to Dr. Henry A. Atkinson of New York, gen- 
eral secretary of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches, “ war and religion are 
diametrically opposed.” Therefore, concludes Raymond 
Robins, former Progressive party leader, “ war must be 
made a crime.” In spite of occasional lip-service paid to 
the right of self-defense this Left Wing of the outlawry 
movement is leaving a false impression on the youth of 
the land by continually failing to distinguish between 
defensive and aggressive warfare. 

Similarly, a group of earnest ladies, banded together 
under the name of the Women’s Peace Union, conceived 
the idea of abolishing war by constitutional amendment 
and actually prevailed upon Senator Frazier, of North 
Dakota, to introduce a resolution proposing such an 
amendment. It would have made war for any purpose 
an illegal act. Under it, this country could not have pre- 
pared for, engaged in or carried on any war, even one 
of defense, or appropriated funds to do so. The 
Eighteenth Amendment has given several fanatical groups 
unlimited confidence in the method of enacting virtue by 
Act of Parliament. 

Even when “ outlawrists” like Mr. Fred B. Smith, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the World 
Alliance, protest no opposition to legitimate military se- 
curity for police purposes and defense, they confuse the 
issue by use of false or misleading analogy. At the last 
general meeting in St. Louis Mr. Smith stated: 

We believe the ultimate goal must be the outlawing of the war 
system. That as human slavery, which held a respectable legal 
status for thousands of years, was finally made illegal, so war 
must be taken to the same ultimate judgment. That as the 
ancient code of personal honor which gave duelling legal stand- 
ing for centuries, was at last condemned and made an outlaw, 
so war as a doctrine must be made not only a sin against human 
life, but equally an offense against international law. We will 
support leagues, boards of arbitration, treaties and compacts, 
limitation of armaments and any or every other measure which 
will contribute to this supreme hope. But we will not lose sight 
of this indispensable goal, we shall not be led astray by subter- 
fuges. War must be outlawed. 


His final sentence is illuminating. He declares: 
“Catholics and Protestants, Jews and Gentiles are united 
in this Alliance and alike share in the profound knowledge 
that all these plans and methods must be underwritten 
with a moral and spiritual dynamic.” 

Catholics, while agreeing in the necessity of supply- 
ing moral and spiritual motives to the peace movement, 
would scarcely put duelling and war in the same cate- 
gory. Duelling is never an adequate means of self- 
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defense and is wrong: it is sinful in any and under all 
circumstances. For the Christian the duel has always 
been outlawed by the natural law. Positive ecclesiastical 
and civil law did nothing more than reiterate the original 
prohibition. There never was a time when the Catholic 
could not say, “Outlaw all duels. They are forbidden 
by Divine law. Human law may well repeat the censure.” 

According to Mr. Smith, however, the analogy to war 
is perfect. He thinks war already a “sin against human 
life.” Therefore it should be made an “ offense against 
international law.” The chasm between duelling as such 
and war as such is very deep, but Mr. Smith takes it in 
one flying leap. Admit all wars are murder, or, as he 
claims in another place, “collective slaughter,” and his 
logic is irresistible. Note that. none of these men say 
“Outlaw bad wars,” “Outlaw aggressive wars,” “ Out- 
law unjust wars, wars of conquest, wars of aggrand- 
izement, wars of ambition, economic domination, po- 
litical expansion, etc.,” but simply “ Outlaw war.” Are 
we then to relinquish the exercise of a right under clearly 
defined conditions, or absolutely, entirely, irrevocably to 
renounce the very right to self-defense? Perhaps abso- 
lute non-resistance is not intended; but why, I repeat the 
question, why use language which leads to that and 
nothing else? 

These very men would be the first to admit that the 
peace movement depends upon the formation of a cour- 
ageous, enlightened, determined public opinion. Now 
where does a large portion of the public get its notions 
of right and wrong in international affairs? How many 
people are merely headline readers? There they are 
treated to the following: ONE GREAT TREATY TO 
OUTLAW ALL WARS, CALLING A STRIKE ON 
WAR, and AID OF CONGRESS SOUGHT TO 
OUTLAW WAR. Every one of these streamers may 
be susceptible of proper qualification, but their tendency 
is not toward discriminating utterance; and discrimination 
is always needed in solving an ethical or moral problem. 

Call it casuistry if you will; but without careful dis- 
tinctign you will not make one solid step towards peace. 
Take all wars and jumble them together, the War of 
the Revolution, the Civil War, the War of 1812, the 
Napoleonic Wars, the Spanish-American War and the 
World War. Tell the public these contests were all (or 
would be) equally sinful and you are not only creating a 
false. impression but ruthlessly trampling on the most 
cherished convictions of the people, convictions which 
they could not relinquish without a wholesale condemna- 
tion of the past. 

They are not equally proud of all the wars in their 
history; some, they candidly admit, were mere junkets, 
successful robberies or a cruel picking of a quarrel with 
a weaker neighbor. But that does not mean all wars 
were for conquest, or economic advantage, or waged 
solely by the strong against the weak. They are deter- 
mined to be on their guard in the future against a repeti- 
tion of the wrong, but they cannot be induced to sur- 
render unconditionally the most fundamental of rights. 
Historians who point out the mistakes of our national 
policy do a service to truth and to the best interests of 
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the country; but that cynical attitude which professes to 
see nothing but evil in our foreign policy is as indiscrim- 
inating as the worst Chauvinism. 

Wars are surely divisible, as Grotius wrote long ago, 
into good wars and bad wars. Bad wars have always 
been outlawed. The arbitrary assumption of many mod- 
erns that only international agreement can outlaw unjust 
wars utterly overlooks the higher binding force of the 
natural law. Of course there is no harm, but rather a 
positive advantage, in expressly denouncing aggressive 
war just as positive civil law proscribes murder. But it 
should not be imagined that, lacking such a declaration, 
aggression would be or has been licit. The whole dis- 
cussion shows what deep roots positivism has struck in 
the field of international.law and how correct Benedict 
XV was in premising respect for the natural law as 
fundamental in a Catholic peace program. 

Whether or not defensive can be differentiated from 
aggressive warfare, and whether effective measures can 
be concerted to deal with an “ aggressor nation,” will be 
treated in succeeding papers. In the meantime, it cannot 
be overlooked that slogans like “ Make war an interna- 
tional crime!” “Outlaw all wars,” and “ Divorce 
Christianity and war,” are not very apt to convey a cor- 
rect philosophy of war to easy-going readers. People who 
have been treated to such denunciations may come to be- 
lieve after a while that there is something unholy in a 
battleship, that a khaki uniform is the livery of Satan and 
coast-defense guns are in the same class as rum-runner’s 
armament. Continue to give them such ideas and when 
the next call to arms is sounded we will have a nation 
divided against itself, debating the intrinsic morality of 
battle, and disgusted at the deception practised on them. 
Pacifists, in urging the outlawry of all war, are giving 
hostages to fortune which the future may be unable to 
redeem. 


THE PARTING OF NAZARETH 


As Mary raised to Jesus 
The gift of tunic white 
That seamless she had woven 
For this hour of rent delight, 
In the cleaving of His parting 
For His Father’s dread emprise, 
All the sanctities of sorrow 
Streamed lustrous to her eyes. 


But His Eyes, not hers regarding, 
Gazed anguished on a tree; 

And the tree she saw loomed cross-wise, 
And there fast nailed hung He, 

Her Son robed red in woundings; 
And, beneath, a mocking band 

Gamed for His seamless tunic, 
The love-gift in her hand. 


Soft led He Mary’s vision 
To a field of golden wheat. 
And oh! each grain white-tunicked veils 
Her Son and God complete ; 
And she hears thronged millions muster, 
And adoring ages ring: 
“Our Bread Divine, our Love, our Life 
Our Eucharistic King!” 
Micwart Kenny, S.J. 
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A Confession of Professor Babb 
R. A. MutrKowskI1, Ph.D. 


FEW people who passed Professor Artemas Babb on 
the street ever suspected that they might be passing 
a genius. The fact is that except for himself nobody 
thought him a genius. His wife sometimes seemed to 
believe it, especially when a fat royalty check came in the 
mails; usua!ly she did not. Nor did I. 

Professor Babb has written a number of biological 
textbooks, culled from the works of prior cullers and suf- 
ficiently modernized to appeal to the most fervent neo- 
phytic Ph.D. And the considerable vogue of his books 
has firmly convinced him of the autochthonous quality 
of his genius. This he not only admitted with graceful 
modesty, but would call to attention with ingenious 
phrase. “ Speaking as a biologist who is also a philoso- 
pher,”—thus felicitously he would refer to himself in the 
course of his expoundings; thus, too, he would introduce 
himself into many a conversation. 

Professor Babb is an exponent of biological principles, 
which at all times he is willing to assert unflinchingly and 
to defend militantly. It was in the course of such an 
exposure—or should I say exposition ?—that a confession 
occurred; unwittingly so, and certainly not intended as 
a confession, but nevertheless amounting to precisely that. 

We had met again at a convention of scientists and 
Professor Babb seemed somewhat disappointed that as 
a celebrated textbook writer he had not come in for a 
greater share of attention. 

“It is the writer of texts,” he said to me in his hotel 
room, “ who synthesizes and crystallizes scientific thought 
and achievement and presents it to the student and to the 
public in graspable form. While I do not deprecate the 
work of the specialist, it is the synthesist who really 
paves the way for the specialist and secures a place for 
the latter in our scientific institutions.” 

“Some truth in that,” I admitted. “ But, conversely, 
isn’t it the work of the specialist that makes scientific 
synthesis possible? If it were not for the work of the 
specialist, why write new texts or revise old ones to bring 
them up to date? 

Professor Babb likes to stand during a conversation. 
As a result a good deal of his conversation sounds like 
a lecture or as if he were quoting from his own books. 
Now he stood before the fireplace in his sitting room— 
oh yes, his book royalties are large and he can afford a 
suite when he stops at a hotel—and gestured emphatically. 

“You know as well as I do,” he insisted, “ that truth 
has had to fight its way at all times in history. When 
you have given as much time to a pholosophical study of 
history as I have you will realize it, too. And my state- 
ment holds good today as much as ever. In the various 
fights the specialists can be regarded only as skirmishers, 
whose skirmishings have little influence on the main bat- 
tle, while the textbook writers constitute the main fight- 
ing army. They are the ones who promulgate truth, who 
make it available to the masses in graspable form. And 
if at any time there is attack, they are the ones to bear 
the brunt of it. In olden days men fought for their be- 
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liefs. Like as not men who differed about some scientific 
point would resort to sword and lance to settle their dif- 
ferences.” 

“ And today,” I remarked, “if we were truly fighters, 
we would use cannons and battleships. Instead, we set- 
tle our differences with adjectives and with reams of 
language.” 

“ But isn’t that the better way? 
really childish and— ”’ 

‘“‘ And also more dangerous to one’s person,” I hastened 
to add. 

He laughed appreciatively. “As a matter of fact, I 
think we are bolder nowadays. A few centuries ago a 
scientist would scarcely have dared to publish some of his 
discoveries. He risked torture, oppression, and even 
death and often compromised with the truth rather than 
fight for it. That’s what I hold against the scientists of 
one or two centuries ago. They compromised too much. 
They lacked courage. I’ve never been able to understand 
why these men should be so timid, why they should sacri- 
fice their convictions.” 

“Economic reasons, no doubt,” I suggested. 

“ Perhaps so,” he acknowledged reflectively. “A dol- 
lar is a dollar in every age; the dollar that will buy food 
and clothes for wife and family is the one that counts.” 
He shook off the reflective mood and continued with 
greater emphasis. 

“Their fight was harder and there were fewer of 
them, of course. They had to battle against the Inquisi- 
tion, against a superstitious priesthood, against an inertia 
of ignorance that had accumulated for ages. One might 
forgive them, therefore. One may forgive a Galileo for 
renouncing the scientific truths he had discovered, al- 
though he did so with a reservation. But these days we 
are fortunately beyond those primitive conditions. And 
I do not believe that anything comparable to Galileo’s case 
would recur. 

“There is a newer spirit in the world. People are 
more appreciative of the truths of science. And so at 
present there is no reason for scientists to compromise 
in fear of economic pressure. This is but a step in the 
evolution of humanity. The old spirit of oppression, of 
priestly superstition had to pass away. Now that the 
principle of evolution has been established throughout 
the scientific world, we must always stand for truth. A 
biologist especially must be unswerving in his adherence 
to evolutionary progress and must become a martyr to 
truth rather than sacrifice any one of his scientific con- 
victions. 

“Of course, there may be recurrences of intolerance. 
There will be whenever education and truth are hampered 
in any way. But science is free now and need not com- 
promise in any way. Whenever in recent years science 
has been menaced by ignorance, scientists have gained 
strength from their solidarity and have successfully ban- 
ished ignorance. ‘The truth shall make us free.’ It is 
this spirit of unswerving courage, of zealous adherence 
to truth, that is so characteristic of modern scientific 
men.” 

His domed brow glistened with earnestness as he 
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voiced this militant declaration of principles. The credo 
was a trifle trite and shopworn, perhaps even verbigerous, 
I thought. Unfortunately, its effect on me was marred 
by the loose lips of the professor and the exaggerated 
oval formed by his foreshortened legs, the contours of 
which outlined themselves clearly against the flickering 
grate fire. 

Ordinarily, whenever these extraordinary legs were 
hidden behind a table or blended into a less indistinct 
background, the professor’s mellifluent words sound 
rather interesting, if not convincing. Not that the legs 
have anything to do with the present subject. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they are of no relevance at all. But the 
pontifical sentences were an oft-heard story to me and 
under the circumstances my attention wandered to irre- 
levant things; and so the curious extremities held an un- 
fair fascination for me. 

I shook off my absorption and put this question: “Aside 
from this declaration of principles, what is the result of 
the closed or anti-evolution States and institutions on the 
sale of your biology texts?” 

His face lighted with interest. ‘Do you know, my 
publishers feared that with the anti-evolution propaganda 
the sale of my texts would be lost or at least lowered 
in these States and schools. But they arranged an in- 
genious way out of the predicament. We simply got out 
a special edition in which every word or phrase signifying 
Evolution is deleted. Expurgated texts, as it were. In 
all other respects the texts remain unchanged. We 
merely have a regular edition for use in more liberal 
schools, and a special edition for the fundamentalist in- 
stitutions. In this we rather got the jump on other pub- 
lishers and so there is a larger adoption than ever, even 
in the closed schools, as you call them. Besides, the sales 
of the regular texts are considerable in the same schools, 
since many students buy the adopted text for class use 
and privately purchase what we might call the unex- 
purgated text also. A rather clever solution, wasn’t it?” 
And Professor Artemas Babb laughed merrily over his 
clever solution. 

But right then I realized that a confession had been 
made. 

For here was the champion of truth triumphant, the 
protagonist of scientific freedom, the advocate of courage 
and martyrdom, the arch-critic of compromise, indulging 
in compromise of the most compromising sort. And for 
a most mundane reason,—for the sake of a few extra 
royalties! So once again I had heard a sonorous credo, 
I reflected. And if the actions were not quite consistent 
with that credo—oh well, even a genius must live, 
whether others admit him a genius or not. And do we 
not grant inconsistency in a genius? Or is it woman in 
whom we not only permit but even admire such incon- 
sistency ? 

So it was with a smile that I rose and remarked: “ As 
you said before, a dollar is a dollar,—at amy time in 
history.” 

I do not know if he understood my meaning. Nor did 
I stop to find out. After such ingenuousness my room— 
any room—held more interest. 
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Bringing Home the Bacon 
R. R. MACGREGOR 


HE venerable structure of the family, like some 

ruined and long-deserted medieval abbey, threatens 
to become only the dwelling place of migrant and incon- 
stant visitors, the ivied repository of the dust and ashes 
of a forgotten day, a thing of memories, of interest only 
to the social antiquarian who might well say in viewing 
the ruins: “ Alas! the glory that was home!” 

But it was not ever so. The Englishman’s (and the 
American’s) house was once his castle. The word 
“home ” as the abiding place of the family, used to con- 
note all that was simple and pure and strong and peaceful 
—a refuge, a pride, a solace. However, we do not 
imagine (in fact, history and literature bear testimony 
to the contrary) that family life then was all smooth sail- 
ing. Mom and Dad had quarrels then, as now; but 
there was this difference; whereas modern society re- 
gards marital bickering as an invariable accompaniment 
of family life (and bases the ingredients of its panaceas 
—divorce and companionate marriage—on its persist- 
ence), yet, in days gone by, it was the exception rather 
than the rule, and everything was done, every encourage- 
ment given from within and without the family circle, to 
prevent its occurrence, diminish its recurrence. 

In the “Vision of Piers Plowman” the following 
passage occurs (I translate it into modern English) : 


Many a couple since the Pestilence 
Have plighted them together ; 
The fruit that they bring forth 

Is foul words, 

In jealousy without happiness, 
And quarrelling in bed; 

They have no children but strife, 
And sleeping between them; 
And though they go to Dunmow 
(Unless the devil help!) 

To follow after the Flitch, 

They never obtain it, 

And unless they both are perjured 
They lose the bacon. 


This excerpt refers to the custom at the church of 
Dunmow in Essex, England, of giving a flitch of bacon 
to any married couple, who after having experienced the 
marriage state for a year, could or would come forward 
and, under oath, affirm that during that time they had 
lived in perfect harmony and fidelity. 

The origin of the custom is lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity. It has been suggested by someone, perhaps in 
defence of celibacy, that the good priests instituted the 
affair as a jest upon their less fortunate fellows. The 
earliest known record of the awarding of the bacon is 
in 1445, when Richard Wright of Bradbury, Norfolk, 
claimed and obtained it. From the above passage, it is 
clear (modern wives and husbands, take note) that both 
parties had to take the oath, although in Chaucer’s “ Wife 
of Bath,” where there is similar reference to the quaint 
custom, the husband evidently takes it, and if victorious 
gets the bacon we presume from the contest, as a reward 
of patience. (Husbands, please note.) 
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By the end of the sixteenth century, the custom had, 
as customs will, been amended and elaborated. A jury 
of six bachelors and six maidens was empaneled. Be- 
fore them came the aspirant couple, who were forced to 
kneel on sharp-pointed stones, and assert to this oath: 

You shall swear by custom of confession 
That you ne’er made nuptial transgression 
Nor since you were married man and wife, 
By household brawls or contentious strife, 
Or otherwise at bed or at board 

Offended each other in deed or in word, 
Or in a twelvemonth and a day 

Repented not in thought anyway. 

Or since the parish clerk said amen 
Wished yourselves unmarried again, 

But continued true in thought and desire 
As when you joined hands in the quire. 


The jurymen were not satisfied with mere verbal proc- 
ess, or the taking of an oath. Witnesses were questioned 
and tests applied. Few, as we can readily imagine, went 
scathless through the ordeal. But the effect appeared 
salutary to winner and loser alike. If all precedents and 
conditions were complied with, and the jury satisfied, the 
bacon was presented with these words: 

Since to these conditions without any fear, 

Of your own accord you do freely declare, 

A whole flitch of bacon you shall receive 

And bear it hence with love and good leave: 

For this is our custom at Dunmow well-known 
Though the pleasure is ours, the bacon’s your own. 


How many modern families could bring home the bacon 
under these conditions ? 

An amusing incident is related at one awarding of the 
flitch. The candidate couple had passed all tests, and 
the prize was about to be awarded. The man was asked 
to reach for the bacon which hung suspended at the top 
of a greasy pole. He hesitated; and on being asked why, 
said that as he had his best clothes on, he feared what 
his wife would say should he get them soiled. He thus 
inadvertently lost the award, and the bacon. 

The practice seems to have suffered a succession of 
lapses and revivals at intervals until 1762, when John 
and Susan Gilder, believing themselves worthy of the 
prize, applied, only to be refused and the following year, 
the lord of the manor caused the “ swearing stones” to 
be removed. We hear nothing more of the ceremony, 
nor of the bacon, until February 11, 1841, when it was 
bruited abroad that the lord of the manor tardily pre- 
sumed to offer it to Queen Victoria and Albert, her con- 
sort, who had, at that time, been married exactly a year 
and a day. The offer was declined. Why—we leave to 
the imagination. 

A decade later a certain Mr. and Mrs. Hurrell appeared 
at the manor as applicants, but the owner pleaded desue- 
tude of custom, and the bacon was furnished by the 
villagers. It was about this time, during the publicity 
attendant upon the Hurrell case that Harrison Ainsworth 
wrote his novel “ The Flitch of Bacon.” The publication 
of this book led, after considerable correspondence with 
the novelist, to a meeting at Dunmow, at which Ains- 
worth pledged his support to the annual revival of the 
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ceremony, and his purse for the price of the bacon. The 
result was the celebrated festival of July 19, 1855. But 
popular interest could not be re-awakened, although re- 
vivals were held in 1857, 1876, 1877, and 1880, the bacon 
had never again been contested for, or brought home, 
until three years ago the custom was revived under en- 
tirely Catholic auspices. 

It might be mentioned, while we are on the subject, 
that there are two other instances of the establishment of 
a prize for wedded faithfulness. At Saint Heleine in 
Bretagne, France, the abbots in the sixteenth century 
offered a like trophy. The idea also appears to be known 
in Vienna, for we are told that for a century a side of 
bacon used to hang suspended beneath the Red Tower 
with the following mural explanation: 

Befind’ sich irgend hir ein Mann 

Der mit den Wahrheit sprecken kann 
Dass ihm sine Heirath nischt gerowe 
Und fiircht’ sich nischt vor sine Frowe 
Der mag desen Backen hereunter howe. 


{lf there is a married man to be found that can in truth 
declare that his marriage does not irk him, and that he has no 
fear of his wife, he may cut down this bacon for himself.] 

With the reader’s kind forbearance, I will recall yet 
one other historical occurrence of the bacon in the above 
connection. 

The manor of Wichmore in Staffordshire was in the 
reign of Edward III given by the Earis of Lancaster to 
the Somerville family on the condition that the incum- 
bent “ should maintain and sustain one bacon flyke” to 
be given to every man and woman after the day and 
year of their marriage were past who could take this 
oath: 

Hear ye, Sir Philip de Comerville, Lord of Wichmore, mayn- 
tener and gyver of this baconne, that I, A, sithe I wedded, B, 
my wyfe, and sythe I hadd hyr in my keeping and at all my 
wylle by a yere and a day after our marryage, I wo’d not have 
changed for none other, farer ne fowler, rycher ne pourer, ne for 
none other decended of greater lyneage, slepyng ne wekyng, at 
noo time. And yf the said B were sole, and I sole, I wolde take 
hyr to be my wyfe before all the wymen in the worlde, of what 
condicions soever they be, goode or evylle, so helpe me God and 
his sayntis, and thys fleshe and all fleshes. 

In conclusion, it may be asked whether it would not 
be advisable for social reformers and philosophers, for 
those who prate publicly about the evils of modern fam- 
ily life, and merely advance quack cures to relieve the 
malady, to read, understand and inwardly digest the inner 
significance, the manliness, vigor and straightforward- 
ness of this ancient oath. 

Unity and harmony of family life are not looked upon 
as meritorious, but as lucky, today. Could we not in- 
augurate some scheme by which society as a whole, or 
some organized grouping of it might award the bacon, 
or its modern equivalent, to deserving married couples? 
If medieval husband and wife sometimes brought home 
the bacon given by society, might not the difficulty with 
the modern family be that there is no bacon to bring 
home? Could we not award the prize, at least of social 
esteem and approbation, for family harmony? Could 
we not do something to make an ideal, if not an actual, 
Dunmow (We have a Reno!) in America? 
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Education 
What’s Wrong with the Good Teacher? 


SIsTER Mary Pauta, S. N. D. (pE NAMur) 





HAT’S wrong with the poor teacher is common 

gossip; therefore, further comment in regard to 
obvious delinquencies is undesirable. But we really 
would like to find out, if possible, what’s wrong with the 
good teacher whose light shone for a time in public or 
private schools, and then, was suddenly extinguished. What 
has become of her? We wonder why her name is not 
a household word as are Pestalozzi, Arnold of Rugby, 
Mark Hopkins, or Saunderson of Oundle, in one educa- 
tional circle; and Mary Lyon, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Maria Montessori, Janet Erskine Stuart, and Sister Mary 
of St. Philip in another. 

The replies of some educators whose known intelligence 
and experience make their opinions worth while, may 
help to solve the problem. One writes: “Our most 
promising normal-school graduates have become neces- 
sary, though inconspicuous parts of a vast system. They 
help to make the wheels go sound.” Another says: 
“Some clever teachers, who have grown indifferent, give 
the following reasons for their deterioration: ‘We have 
too much supervision; so much prepared food to take, 
that we suffer from mental indigestion and become inert. 
Others do the thinking for us, then why should we think 
for ourselves?’” A third answers: “ Most of the good 
teachers of the public-school system have, of late, be- 
come entangled in the cumbersome machinery devised by 
administrators and some modern psychologists to oblige 
inferior teachers, or shirkers, to accomplish something 
in the classroom.” 

If the last statement be true, what a pity! Why 
should thousands of good teachers be sacrificed to 
make a few poor ones fit? Probably the latter, like 
noxious weeds, have multiplied so rapidly that all our 
modern improvements can not eradicate them; therefore, 
administrators, in despair, go on multiplying supervisory 
measures merely as a necessary evil. If the motto of 
the Greeks, “ Nothing too much” were faithfully ad- 
hered to, supervision would not be an unmitigated evil 
stifling initiative and impending progress. On the con- 
trary, it would be a blessing to all concerned—to teachers 
and pupils, to the local community, and to the State. 
Undoubtedly the whole field of education needs to be 
supervised—needs, as the term implies, to be “ seen from 
above” for the purpose of properly co-ordinating and 
unifying the various parts; but the individual teacher, if 
she is a good one, needs freedom rather than supervision. 

A short time ago, a superintendent of schools was 
heard to say: “I wish I had a thousand trained super- 
visors!” How glad we should be that not every wish is 
granted! If the hope of this distracted man could be 
realized, would it not be a wise thing to make all these 
supervisors special teachers allowing each one to have the 
subject in which she excels? Not everyone can teach 
music or art, or arithmetic or geography, as it should be 
taught ; yet some capable, but inexperienced young people, 
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are expected to teach these, and even more subjects, 
equally well. No wonder they need a supervisor at 
their elbow most of the time! It is astonishing how few 
people realize that one is not prepared to teach even 
elementary geography if she is not more or less familiar 
with astronomy, physics, geology, zoology, botany, soci- 
ology, economics, and history. Knowledge of this type 
is usually gathered incidentally. It follows, therefore, 
that if a teacher has not sufficient leisure to travel a 
little, and to read more than her text books, she will 
slowly develop into a poor teacher, even if she started out 
from the training school with the wisdom of a Solomon. 
Before leaving the normal school the prospective teacher 
should find out what her special ability is—for each 
student has one—and resolve to perfect herself in that 
when in service. 

Shall we continue to train supervisors for our school 
system? By all means! We need general supervisors 
of the right type. As a matter of economy, however, 
and as a means for the attainment of the end of all super- 
vision, namely, the improvement of teaching, those who 
are capable of supervising special branches in a very 
superior manner, should be made special teachers of 
those branches. By this means we could, within a very 
few years, have model schools. 

In the last analysis the perfection of a school system 
depends upon the perfection of the individual teachers. 
If these are what they should be, they may safely be 
trusted to use their own brains, and there will be little 
need of supervision. However, until this ideal condition 
can be attained, beginners, and older, badly-trained 
teachers, must be cared for—but with discretion. A 
father watches the knife in his boy’s hand only until he 
is quite sure that the child knows how to use it properly. 
A mother heips her infant only during the first stages 
of the walking process. She lets it struggle on and get 
an occasignal little fall; then, at the earliest possible 
moment, she lets it feel the joy of standing on its own 
feet and of walking alone; which it continues to do 
through life until old age necessitates the use of a cane. 
In like manner the teacher must be permitted to use her 
own powers just as soon as she proves that she has them. 

Confidence in self is as essential for a teacher’s success 
as it is for that of a surgeon who must perform an opera- 
tion alone. Advisers can, and should, help him before- 
hand ; but they must not distract him while he is handling 
the knife. One cannot with impunity interfere with even 
a good cook during the preparation of a meal. But it 
appears that the teacher’s work may be interrupted at 
This is a serious mistake. Visitation should 
be “on schedule” or “on call,’ whichever policy has 
been adopted by the principal. The best home in the 
world is not ready for inspection at any time, nor is the 
most perfect hostess always willing to receive guests. 
She must relax sometimes in order to keep herself physi- 
cally, emotionally, and intellectually fit to perform her 
duties well, if she would continue to be a leader in so- 
ciety. She plans her own day, and her friends respect it. 

Of course, no one believes that a beginner in the pro- 
fession can be trusted to act on her own initiative without 


any hour. 
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direction; but direction is one thing, and interference is 
another. If a supervisor really wants to know whether 
a teacher has a right understanding of correct classroom 
procedure, let her wait until the teacher herself believes 
that she and her class are ready to do their best work. 
Under these conditions the visitation becomes an in- 
offensive, but, at the same time, an illuminating intelli- 
gence test. The poor teacher will reveal the weaknesses. 
of which she is, probably, quite unconscious; and the 
supervisor can quietly note just how she, herself, can 
be of service in that room. The kindly, but wide-awake 
supervisor, will make a pedagogical diagnosis in a very 
short time, and she will apply a remedy that will improve, 
if not entirely cure, the patient. The good teacher will 
usually stand the test, and the wise supervisor let her 
pursue the even tenor of her way unhampered by super- 
fluous direction. It is safe to say that the statement, 
“too much cumbersome educational machinery, and too 
much badly-managed direction” answers the question: 
“What is wrong with the good teacher?” 


Sociology 





This Mussolini! 
Paut L. BLakeELy, S.J. 


HE speech of Mussolini on March 30 may be the 

beginning of the fall of Mussolini. Of late, the 
Premier has become something of a swaggerer, an Italian 
wielder of the big stick, loud in his denunciations, but 
cooing as gently as any sucking dove in the event. 

It may be that the speech of March 30 was a gesture 
merely. But if Mussolini really meant it when he said 
that a recent induction of young people into the Fascist 
party “was not only a ceremony, but a most important 
moment in the system of universal integral education 
which the Fascist revolution considers the fundamental, 
primordial and exclusive duty of the State,” following 
this declaration with a threat to withdraw “ all exceptions 
granted in favor of other youthful organizations ”—then 
it seems to me that Mussolini has taken the first step 
toward his downfall. 

The Premier is probably a busy man at the present mo- 
ment. A storm is on the horizon. But whatever duties 
claim him, he will do well to retire to some secluded re- 
treat and there meditate on the phrase, so old that men 
cannot trace its authorship, “ Qui mange du Pape, meurt.” 

For against Mussolini’s doctrine on the education of the 
young the Pope stands firm. 

It is part of Mussolini’s larger doctrine on the State 
which the Pontiff has repeatedly condemned. (See 
AMERICA, January 1, 1927, p. 275, July 30, 1927, p. 365). 
Greater men than Mussolini have dared to beard a 
Bishop of Rome who stood forth to defend God’s rights 
and man’s. They had their day, but it ended in disaster. 

In all fairness it must be admitted that Mussolini knows 
much that is useful in statecraft. But he seems wholly 
ignorant of the fundamental truth that no nation can 
grow to its proper stature, pent up in the prison built by 
worshippers of the State. 
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It must be further admitted that Mussolini has estab- 
lished some sorely needed reforms in Italy. At the out- 
set of his career as Premier he abolished swarms of offi- 
cials, as dishonest as they were incompetent. On the 
positive side, he has encouraged manufactures, and has 
given special attention to agriculture and to development 
of the country’s water-power. For many of her food- 
stuffs and all of her coal, Italy has been dependent upon 
foreign countries. If his program can be forced through 
this dependence will be lifted. 

In a higher sphere Mussolini has summarily expelled 
atheism from the schools, and has “ permitted” the 
Church to bring Almighty God and His law into the 
schools of a Catholic people. He has suppressed societies 
of various kinds which in the fiame of liberty have sought 
to spread atheism and immorality, and in numerous in- 
stances has made reparation for the spoliation of property 
belonging to convents, schools, orphanages, and other re- 
ligious and charitable institutions. In brief, he has thrown 
atheism from the high place it long occupied in official 
circles, and has sought to make it possible for a Catholic 
people to practice their religion without fear of social 
and civil penalties. 

Were this an adequate summing up of Mussolini’s posi- 
tion, the verdict would be approval of his ends, if not 
invariably of the means used. But it is necessary to ex- 
amine the philosophy which motivates him. By it Musso- 
lini must be judged. 

In every essential respect the philosophy of Mussolini 
is that of Hegel. He has small reverence, it is true, for 
Hegel’s “collective will of the people” inasmuch as he 
appears to hold that he alone is entitled to decide what 
that will is. Ultimately, however, he asserts that the 
power which at the time controls the State is the source 
and sanction of all rights and duties. It is absolutely su- 
It can brook no other sovereignty: not even in 


preme. 
And that power is 


the sphere of religion and morals. 
Mussolini. 

Hence Mussolini “ permits ” the Church to teach religion 
in the schools and elsewhere to the people in general, not 
because he admits the right of the Church so to teach, but 
because, like Napoleon, he believes that the Church can 
be made a valuable part of the State’s police system. 
Should he decide that this teaching is inimical to what he 
conceives to be the interest of the State, he will, if logical, 
recall his “ permission.” 

This fundamental error has made itself felt through 
Mussolini’s official acts. Twice condemned by Pius XI 
in 1926 and 1927, it was reiterated in the latter year in 
a preface contributed by Mussolini to a collection of the 
resolutions of the Grand Council of Fascismo. Obvi- 
ously, it is a doctrine which the Catholic Church can never 
accept. 

Mussolini appears to hold that the individual has no 
rights, strictly speaking, but only certain concessions 
granted by the State. The State does not exist for man, 
but man exists for the State. It is the first and exclusive 
right of the State to form the child for the uses to which 
the State may dedicate him, and this regardless of the 
wishes of the parent. For, in this philosophy, the child 
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does not belong to its parents in any accurate sense, but 
to the State. Hence all schools and every kind of in- 
struction must be wholly subjected to the State. 

The Catholic Church, on the contrary, teaches that 
every man has been endowed by his Creator with certain 
rights which, since they pertain to him by reason of his 
very nature, are termed natural rights. Man does not 
exist for the State, but the State exists for man. The 
child belongs to its parents, and it is their right and duty 
to control its education. Schools may indeed be inspected 
and within certain limits even supervised by the State; 
the State may require, for its own protection, certain 
minimum standards, and in the default of parents and 
natural guardians, is obliged to care for the child. 

In like manner the Church too possesses certain rights, 
conferred upon her by her Founder, which in no respect 
depend upon the beneplacitum of the State. It is the 
duty of every government formed among men tv protect 
these rights. When it encroaches upon them, o. attempts 
to destroy them, it goes beyond its rightful limits. 

The despatches thus far received do not state clearly 
whether Mussolini’s recent pronouncements are to be 
confined to the associations for boys and young men, or 
extended by degrees to the schools. Mussolini’s philosophy 
being what it is, one may conclude that the Premier means 
to make every association, educational, social or religious, 
simply an agency for teaching State worship. On the 
other hand, practical considerations may counsel restraint, 
and more prudence in his public utterances (and those 
of his followers) than Italy and the world have seen 
for some time. The Fascist journals have opened their 
columns to an abuse of the Holy Father, all the more re- 
pulsive because of the reverence which its authors pro- 
test, and at the present moment effusions not unlike those 
which assailed Pius IX are the order of the day. 

Still, for all his Heglianism, Mussolini is no fool, and 
he may soon perceive the folly of hoping to win a Catholic 
people by abuse of Catholic teaching and disrespect to 
the head of the Catholic Church. Whether or not he 
believes with Henry Ford that history is “ mostly bunk,” 
he has doubtless studied the life and deeds of Napoleon, 
one of many who learned too late the truth of the old pro- 
verb that misfortune brings low those potentates who 
war upon that old yet ever-young defender of God’s 
rights and man’s, the Roman See. 


With Scrip and Staff 


7 NOWING that Sister Martha suspects me of being 
hypercritical, I hesitated before reading her the 
following letter, which I found the other day in my 
Scrip, dated from the city of scrapple and pepperpot. It 


Tuns: 

In just the same way that the Catholic nun is now allowed, nay 
encouraged, to vote, she should be encouraged to read. Any 
nun with a love of reading should be given the time to develop 
her talent. I venture to say, after a close intimacy with Sisters, 
that their love of reading is not encouraged; first, because their 
duties are too numerous; second, because it is considered unprac- 
ticah—it can serve no purpose... . 

It is the viewpoint of these “busy Marthas” that needs, in my 
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opinion, to be changed; at least, modified . . . If Catholic ideas 
are to lead the world” (at least, our Catholic world), they must 
be disseminated generously amongst our young people. Father 
Faber says of reading that it is “almost a grace.” Yet many 
Religious appear to consider it almost a waste of time, and if 
there be any nuns in a community with a love for books they have 
not one moment to indulge in the reading of them. 

This refers chiefly to the Sisters in parochial schools. Some 
Orders do encourage reading. If more of their pupils do not 
read, it is due to the atmosphere at home . . . But the children 
of the poorer classes—how many would not develop a love for 
good reading if their Sister-teachers loved reading themselves and 
were not so terribly practical! 

The writer goes on to apologize for what may seem 
like a carping tendency. 

g O my relief, Sister Martha nodded approval, and 
remarked: “ There’s something in it. I’m glad you 
brought it up. However, what are we to do?” 

“T mean,” she continued, “that we want to read. I 
want to read, and you know Sister Scholastica, how she 
teels about it!” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “and I know too how all of you 
appreciate good books.” 

“This good lady, or gentleman,” she continued, 
“speaks of our being too practical. But practical or not 
practical, how is it to be managed?” 

“You mean, Sister, that the mere job of keeping up 
with the classroom absorbs all your time and energy?” 

“Precisely. Degrees, study-plans, summer school, re- 
ports,—you know the whole round of things, outside of 
the daily task itself.” 

“But you do find time for some ‘side issues’; and is 
not reading as good a ‘side issue’ as anything else?” 

In lieu of returning in kind this rather tactless move 
on my part, Sister Martha smiled indulgently. “ That’s 
just the other fish in the pot,” she exclaimed. “ It’s just 
the side issues that keep us from squeezing a bit of gen- 
eral, cultural reading into our tightly packed daily pro- 
gram. They plaster up all the chinks. Excuse the meta- 
phors: I have been three hours correcting themes.” 

“Couldn’t the girls take over some of the things you 
are doing: play the organ, decorate the altar, for in- 
stance?” 

“Couldn’t they? Couldn’t I, when I was a mere snip 
in eighth grade, and taught two Sunday schools into the 
bargain? Those things are a matter of organization. 
And we are slow in getting organized.” 

“So better parish organization will take care of the 
‘side issues ’?” 

“The kind we have just mentioned: yes. But there 
are other side issues which are only on the side from 
the teacher’s point of view: just as teaching would be a 
‘side issue’ if we were supposed only to be hospital 
nurses, or contemplatives.” 

“You mean,” I surmised, “that regular social work, 
in the modern city parish, takes its place at the side of— 
as an aid and complement—the more generally recog- 
nized work of the teacher and the nurse?” 

“ That’s it,” she agreed. “‘ Whether we like it or not. 
I think we cannot escape it. Take, for instance, this 
May Day program.” She picked up the attractive little 











Festival Book which is sent out gratis each year by the 
American Child Health Association, of New York City. 
“ All that work cannot be left in a large school entirely to 
the teacher. We may think and feel as we like about 
its fitness. But there it is, and it has come to stay.” 

“In other words,” I continued, “we need some new 
kind of Society of .. . ” 

“We do not!” and the glass over the Bishop’s por- 
trait rattled at her exclamation. “I mean they will take 
their places in our own community, at the side of the 
Sisters doing parish school work, and thereby set Sister 
Scholastica free not only to teach more profitably, but 
to do her bit of reading as well.” 

“ However, making allowance for all questions of ad- 
justment, is not the main problem one of encouragement, 
of stimulus, of example and contact with those who do 
read and who expect it as a matter of course?” 

Sister Martha pondered. “ We Sisters see,” she re- 
plied thoughtfully, “more than you do, the immediate 
obstacles in the way. Still, I think you are right. Just 
what encouragement from outside, from around her, or 
from above, does the Sister teaching in a parish school 
find for devoting any of her time to general cul- 
ture? . : 

Perhaps some of our own readers may help to answer 
her question. 





S a change from our previous talk about what might 

be and ought to be, Sister Martha, whose own 
school library is flourishing, insisted that I take home 
with me the “ Catholic High School List,” which she had 
just received from the N. C. W. C. 

“Whatever we may say about the Sisters’ reading,” 
she remarked, “this is the most encouraging thing we 
have seen for a long time in providing for the children’s 
immediate needs. It is really practical, well classified, 
with plenty of insight, and suggestions for starting from 
a small nucleus.” 

My impression, in looking over Miss Collins’ list, is 
that it will be helpful too to the general public: in much 
the same way as Father Reville’s ““ My Book Case,” which: 
is soon to appear in a revised and considerably augmented 
form. 





HAT the library situation is a real emergency is 
the view of Prof. J. K. Hart, of the School of 
Education of the University of Wisconsin (quoted by 
Rural America), who sees two “ ghastly facts ” menacing 
our children in their reading hours. 
(1) That we are developing the ability to “ retinize”"——read 
a book without understanding a word that is in it. (2) That, as. 
Ramsay MacDonald says of Great Britain, our schools are 
sending out “millions of people whose capacity to read makes 
them the prey of the most worthless and mentally devastating 
printed matter . . . We want books that the children can swallow 
whole . . . Hence, with the world wallowing in rotten print, we 
are permitting our children to grow up believing everything that 
they read. They are slaves of the picture page and the printed 
word. 


There might be a Health Day for children’s reading, 
as well as for their bodies. THE PILGRIM. 


April 14, 1928 
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Literature 


This Is a Reading Age 


Francis Tavsor, S.J. 


T was necessary for me, some days ago, to call on the 
pastor of a downtown church for certain delegations 
in a marriage case. He is an expert is parochial af- 
fairs and indulges in literature as a relaxation. To me, 
on the contrary, books and literature are a duty and a 
care; and the solution of matrimonial entanglements is 
an after-the-day’s-work occupation. The pastor settled 
the tiny problem with a neat and obvious answer; he then 
turned to a problem of his own. If the thought in his 
mind were expressed in the manner of the old-fashioned 
melodrama or of O’Neill’s “ Strange Interlude” it would 
be an “aside”: “ This clerical person is quite unfamiliar 
with the procedure in matrimonial matters; but he may 
know something about current books and modern litera- 
ture.” Aloud, he said: “‘ That case is settled. Now 
answer me a question: Is this a reading age?” 

He did not wait for my answer but told how he had 
gone to a department store that specializes in books and 
found a crowd, seven or eight persons deep, surrounding 
all the counters. “Is this a reading age?” he continued, 
as he narrated how he had frequently gone to the public 
library and could very seldom find a vacant chair in the 
reading room. He blocked my answer by gesturing with 
the other hand, and telling how he had also visited the 
Catholic book stores; if I remember rightly, he implied 
that there was dust on the books that he took from the 
shelf and that the only visible persons were clerks. “ Tell 
me,” he concluded breathlessly, “Js this a reading age?” 

The question was not a new one. It had cost me some 
thought before, but the pastor’s earnest repetition vitalized 
it into a burning problem. It preoccupied me so com- 
pletely that I almost took the train with the green lights 
rather than with the red lights in the subway. It dom- 
inated me so that I acted rather coldly towards the auto- 
mobile mechanic who sat beside me. He had looked very 
intently at my collar for some moments and then, in a 
whisper that conquered the swish of the wind and the 
rumble of the wheels, demanded: “ Father, please reform 
me.” Strangely the old proverb, Jn vino veritas, flashed 
into my mind and I answered him with the question: “ Is 
this a reading age, or is it a drinking age?” After a 
moment’s meditation he said that he thought it was. 

That same evening, I happened to be searching for a 
quotation from Orestes A. Brownson. I felt sure that it 
was in volume nineteen of his “ Collected Works.” Brown- 
son is an old, old favorite. He is always saying some- 
thing that is incisive and final; he is overbearing, of 
course; as supremely confident of himself as Chesterton 
is; he is brutally blunt, too, and provocative like Belloc. 
Almost the first page that I chanced on in volume nine- 
teen carried a paragraph which began with: “ This is a 
reading age.” I read on, forgetting the quotation that 
I had been questing. These essays were written by 
Brownson from about 1840 to 1866. To my knowledge, 
he asserted five times in this one volume: “ This is a 
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reading age.” A research worker, no doubt, would find 
many more instances. 

It was interesting to discover a contemporary of the 
Civil War answering for his times what I would answer 
for our own. Brownson firmly believed that America 
of seventy-five years ago was a reading nation. He was 
of the opinion that Catholics belonged to this large read- 
ing public. He did not think that Catholics read Catholic 
books. He lamented the fact that there was not available 
a distinctive or representative library of Catholic books. 
But, and this is notable, he judged that the American 
Catholics were just then prepared to produce a literature 
of the finest artistic and substantial character. That 
was shortly before and immediately after the Civil War. 
Brownson’s comments could be reprinted in these col- 
umns; they would apply in every detail to the present sit- 
uation in American Catholic literature. Brownson’s 
criticisms would be our criticisms, his laments would be 
our laments. But Brownson was a wretched prophet 
about the birth of a Catholic literature. 

This is a reading age without a doubt. Never in the 
whole history of the world has there been such a large 
portion of the population that is literate. Probably there 
are now more college graduates per centum of the popu- 
lation than there were grammar-school graduates in 
Brownson’s times. Millions read the newspapers every 
day and millions read the weekly and monthly magazines. 
But this is not a reading age because millions read the 
pictures in the tabloids and the illustrations in the maga- 
zines. A reading age is judged by the reading of books. 
It is a reading age because a history of philosophy reaches 
a total sale of nearly a quarter of a million, a book of 
poetry attains the phenomenal sale of nearly one hun- 
dred thousand copies, a novel is a failure if it does not 
top the hundred thousand mark. This is a reading age, 
because the bookshops are becoming almost as numerous 
as the delicatessen stores and the libraries almost as 
crowded as a street car. It is a reading age, because 
book-of-the-month clubs and literary guilds can cajole 
or allure, can persuade or render grateful, some fifty 
thousand people who are willing to contract to buy a 
selected book each month. 

There is another reason for asserting that this is a read- 
ing age. Heretofore, it has been almost a tradition that 
the best authors should be starving, or penurious, or at 
least in debt, if they did not have a fortune inherited 
from a thrifty father. All the fine traditions have been 
smashed, for a popular writer now lives in luxury and a 
hack writer enoys a comfortable competence. The suc- 
cessful writer of today is as wealthy as the owner of an 
oilfield or as a movie actress. A charming old adventurer 
who peddled kitchen pans from door to door in South 
Africa a few years ago wrote a book, and he may now 
live in idleness with an income of $4,000 per month. 

This is a reading age. But are Catholics as a class a 
reading people? Quite fortunately, no statistics are avail- 
able to inject confusion and faulty conclusions into our 
investigations. The solution is to be reached by specula- 
tion and through personal observation. I know that 
Catholics form about twenty per cent of the population 
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of the United States, but I would like to know whether 
or not they constitute twenty per cent of the book-read- 
ing population. Doubtless, most cultured Catholics 
would be most gratified if they were assured that Catho- 
lics as a class were so highly civilized that they formed 
twenty per cent of the reading public. I would wish to 
be convinced, on the contrary, that Catholics at the 
present time constitute one-half of one per cent of the 
reading public. 

Not for the sake of argument but for enlightenment, 
let it be assumed that Catholic readers form twenty per 
cent of all readers in this reading age. It need not be 
assumed, since it is a fact, that Catholic readers do not 
read Catholic books. And so, if they are readers, they 
are the readers and buyers of the popular books of the 
day, of the books that the general reading public buys 
and discusses. Under these circumstances, if Catholics 
are book-readers, they cannot be praised nor approved 
because they are book-readers. 

Catholics do not read Catholic cultural books. Most 
of the notable Catholic books published during the past 
few years, and the same applies to books published earlier, 
did not have a sale large enough to cover the expenses of 
production; and most of the authors did not receive royal- 
ties sufficient to pay for a dinner for their friends. The 
conclusion is stupidly obvious. Having a large, Catholic 
reading public means that Catholics are the readers only 
of books that have a general vogue and that generally 
are vicious. They are reading books that are propagating 
a positively pagan or a Protestant attitude towards life 
and eternity, or, at the best, a non-Catholic philosophy 
and morality. Seldom does a Catholic author, or any 
author who is Catholic-minded, appear on the list of best- 
selling books. Scarcely ever is a book favorably treating 
of Catholic subjects called to the public attention through 
spread-wing advertising and vigorous publicity. But far 
too many books, blatantly anti-Catholic or subtly perni- 
cious to the Catholic spirit, are pushed forward as the 
great books of the season. 

Someone remarked of Ibsen that he presents “those 
facts of life which men must forget if life is to be noble 
or even endurable.” Thus, too, our popular writers make 
their books the vehicle of a philosophy or a theology that 
Catholics condemn as false, they advance scientific the- 
ories, even in their novels, that no Catholic scientist would 
admit, they formulate destructive sociological and eco- 
nomic principles, they multilate history, and they advocate 
a most perverse and degenerate laxity in morals. It would 
be far better if Catholics were not readers at all than that 
they should be readers of such a literature. 

During several generations, Catholics have been paying 
a double taxation in order to provide Catholic schools, 
from kindergarten to post-graduate courses, so that edu- 
cation might be made an aily rather than a menace to 
Catholic life. But education does not finish with school 
days. Every reader continues to be a student as long 
as he is a reader. We try to preserve the purity of our 
doctrine and our morality by Catholic schools. We 
squander both by joining the continuation-school that the 
popular literature of the day constitutes. This thought 
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was my own. But my vanity was shocked, though my 
opinion was strengthened, when I chanced upon an essay 
written by Brownson for the Catholic World in 1866. 
“To a great extent,” he says, “the reading of non- 
Catholic literature, non-Catholic books, periodicals, novels 
and journals neutralizes in our sons and daughters the in- 
fluence of Catholic schools, academies and colleges, and 
often effaces the good impressions received in them.” As 
well may our Catholic elders send their children to a 
pagan or a Protestant school as patronize the pagan or 
Protestant literature of the day. 

Several further observations on this subject are neces- 
sary and some constructive conclusions must be drawn, 
but these may be delayed till another time. 


REVIEWS 


Tolstoy: The Inner Drama. By HucGu I’ANnson Fausset, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.50. 

This is not a biography, but a remarkably thoughtful study of 
the much-discussed Patriarch of Yasnaya Poliana. Losing no 
time by repeating the picturesque or dishing up the scandalous, 
the author makes straight for the inner motives behind the 
peasant’s blouse, the diatribes against Shakespeare and Beethoven, 
and all Tolstoy’s apparatus of pacifism and Gospel simplicity. 
Mr. Fausset sees Tolstoy dominated by sensuality, by a clinging 
to it, and, at the same time, a hatred for it, both tendencies being 
equally unsatisfied and resulting in a misplacement of life’s values. 
Not only the strongly physical quality of his life is pointed out— 
his lifelong reveling in mere sensation—but the very quality of 
his style, and the manner of his literary production, as if to 
satisfy a physical need. “ His style, so subtle, sensitive, and de- 
cisive on the plan of finite sensation, is cloudy, confused and even 
ungrammatical when he strives towards the metaphysical.” He 
is seen to hate European civilization because it imposed a burden 
of rational thought and conduct from which he shrank. “Europe 

. outraged the natural man in Tolstoy rather than the moral.” 
And again: “He hated civilization because it had merely taught 
him how to gratify his senses, as he hated science because it had 
undermined his instinctive faith without supplying him with a 
higher one.” The crisis in his life when he turned towards re- 
ligion, is seen from the same view-point. Tolstoy’s condemna- 
tion of modern art is subtly explained by the author as an unwill- 
ingness to face the task of achieving that intellectual and moral 
mastery of life without which the great works of art cannot be 
appreciated. Incidentally, Mr. Fausset’s book is full of penetrating 
remarks on art, and its relation to the popular mind. However, 
the author himself goes to the opposite extreme in assuming that 
human, unaided reason, with revelation definitely excluded, can 
achieve complete mastery of the problems of human life and 
morals. Were it not for this thesis, which at times reminds one 
of Maurras, we might guess that he had accomplished an authentic 
analysis of Tolstoy. y ie Py 2 


Nuns of the Battlefields. By Erien Ryan Jotry, LL.D., 
Providence, R. I.: The Author. 

The memorial erected in Washington, D. C., to the honor of 
the Sisters who served as nurses during the Civil War is, in the 
main, due to the tireless energy and devotion of Mrs. Ellen Ryan 
Jolly. The idea of a memorial was suggested at the National 
Convention of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, of which Mrs. Jolly was then president, in July, 1914. 
For the ten years following, with ceaseless effort, she kept urging 
the project, until March, 1918, when Congress passed the bill 
authorizing the memorial, sponsored by the Hon. Ambrose Ken- 
nedy, member from Rhode Island. The necessary data of the 
services of the Sister Nurses who were attending the soldiers 
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during the war, and who represented twenty-one different Com- 
munities, was collected at great labor by Mrs. Jolly. This Mr. 
Kennedy used most effectively in his address in the House of 
Representatives and with the officials of the War Department in 
compliance with the regulations required in the formal details of 
memorial recognition. Mrs. Jolly, who was best fitted for the 
task, has compiled, in a very attractive volume, the most valu- 
able historical record made by the “Nuns of the Battlefield.” 
Each Community is given a separate chapter and with it is im 
cluded the names of all the Sisters who were nurses during the 
war. Incidentally a brief history of each foundation is added. 
It is unfortunate for the sake of real history that our Sisters are 
so reluctant to allow any semblance even of publicity to enter 
into what they consider only the casual routine of their work and 
endeavor. Hence the present generation which grows so en- 
thusiastic over humanitarianism and “ welfare work,” is ignorant 
—even a large proportion of the Catholic section of it—of how 
much our Sisters have done and are doing, and how little of 
public applause and recognition they receive. Mrs. Jolly draws 
attention to the fact that the Catholic Sisters were the only 
organized and trained body of nurses available when the exi- 
gencies of the Civil War called for such auxiliaries for the com- 
batants. She also quotes Florence Nightingale’s recital of how 
much she owed to her experience with Catholic nursing Sisters. 
To this might have been added that the eulogists of Clara 
Barton and the American Red Cross fail to mention how much 
of the success of the organizing of that society was due to the 
gentle self-sacrificing Frenchwoman who came across the Atlantic 
with Miss Barton, and who died within the recent past at Wash- 
ington, after spending her last years there as one of the most 
active promoters of the Capital’s Catholic charities. 


T. F. M. 


The Testament of Abraham. By G. H. Box, M.A., D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Like other members of the series “ Translations of Early Docu- 
ments,” this little manual is thorough, simple and attractive. Both 
versions of the legend are presented in full translation, with an in- 
troduction that provides all essential information. The thoroughly 
Jewish character of this apocryphon is illustrated by contrast with 
the Christian coloring of the “ Testaments of Isaac and Jacob” 
which form an appendix by Mr. S. Gaselee. In these pages the 
modern reader may observe traces of more than one of the pre- 
vailing notions that occasionally served Christ Himself as analo- 


gies to point His lessons to His Jewish hearers. 
W. H. McC. 


History of the Albany Cathedral of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion 1852-1927. By Curistine Sevier. Albany, N. Y.: The 
Cathedral. 

The Albany Cathedral is a very beautiful building and this 
history, published in a limited edition of 1,000 copies, has been 
given a fitting format. As the parish record of seventy-five 
years it is most comprehensive in detail and of general interest 
besides in the incidental mention of many persons of historical 
repute. Cardinals McCloskey, Farley and Hayes; Archbishops 
Hughes and Bayley; Bishops McNierny, Wadhams, Rooner, 
Cusack are a few of the names that stand out in the story of the 
many notable events of which the Cathedral and the parish were 
the scene. The list of the rectors also recalls how many of them 
were promoted to the episcopate. A “Chronicle of Dates asso- 
ciated with the Cathedral,” supplies not only local data but much 
general historical information for the period extending from 1846 
to 1927. A roster of the service men in the World War is another 
admirable feature. There has been so much evident care taken in 
the compilation of the book that it seems a pity it does not also 
include a chapter on the earlier history of the Church in Albany 
which is one of the most instructive and interesting in New 
York’s annals. The parish was the second to be started in the 
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State. When the zealous laymen who, in 1797, organized for that 
very purpose, got St. Mary’s under way, it was the only Catholic 
Church between St. Peter’s, New York, and St. Anne’s, Detroit, 
Michigan. The incidents of the visit of the two Portuguese sailors 
in 1626; the lone Irishman of 1648 and the eventful stay of 
the martyr Father Isaac Jogues, S.J. (1642), offer specially 
fascinating material for a chronicle of the pioneer days that 
would have rounded out the volume. SC. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Campaign Issues.—According to Senator Borah, “ Everybody 
except the deaf and dumb is discussing the prohibition question.” 
From present indications one judges that the deaf will be most 
fortunate and the dumb more numerous before the Presidential 
campaign is ended. Those who actively engage in such dis- 
cussion will find no dearth of material for argumentation. In 
his “A B C of Prohibition” (Harcourt, Brace. $1.00), Mr. 
Fabian Franklin, one of the ablest opponents of Prohibition, dis- 
cusses a question which for eight years has defied all attempts 
to down it. His thesis, briefly, is that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is an excrescence upon the Constitution; that we should 
not rest until it is cut away; but that much would be accomplished 
by the repeal of the Volstead Act. More popular in tone and less 
technical than his previous work “ What Prohibition Has Done 
to America,” the book can be recommended for general reading. 

Dedicated “to all who love Truth, believe in Liberty and are 
loyal to the American Ideal—Equality of Rights,” “The Case 
Against Prohibition” (Iconoclast. $2.00), by Charles A. Windle, 
is an indictment based upon official records, fundamental truth, 
historical facts and Biblical authority. The author has debated 
this question not only in the United States, but in Canada and 
Scotland. In a campaign against Pussyfoot Johnson, he scored 
a signal victory. The results of the wide experience thus gathered 
and the fruit of extensive reading and deep thought have been 
brought together to form this volume. He presents a strong vindi- 
cation for every citizen who stands for temperance and liberty, 
as opposed to prohibition and intolerance. 

It is the opinion of Prof. Herman Feldman that “previous dis- 
cussions of Prohibition have been dominated by opinion and 
prejudice.” In order to clear the atmosphere of extraneous issues, 
the Dartmouth professor has written “ Prohibition: Its Industrial 
and Economic Aspects” (Appleton. $2.00). As the title in- 
dicates, this is a study of a cross-section of the economic and 
industrial life of the country in its relations to Prohibition. By 
means of extensive interviews and questionnaires Mr. Feldman 
has analyzed the effects of the Volstead Act. The information 
thus gathered and the facts disclosed are marshaled in clear, 
authoritative statements and the reader is left to draw deduc- 
tions and conclusions. After placing all his cards upon the table 
in a straightforward introduction, the author divides his dis- 
cussion into two parts: “Effects upon Consumption and Pur- 
chasing Power” and “Effects upon Production.” The statistics 
and other valuable data, herein presented, give special interest to 
the discussion and form a rational basis for unbiased conclusions. 





German Thought and Achievement.—The influence which 
the German University has exerted during the last 100 years on 
the methods, tendencies and results of higher education in the 
United States is carefully studied and clearly expounded by Charles 
Franklin Thwing in “The American and the German Uni- 
versity” (Macmillan. $2.25). According to Dr. Thwing this in- 
fluence has been threefold; the training received by American 
youth matriculating in German universities showed an important 
formative influence on American literature and education; native 
German professors brought to our higher education an influence 
of rich worth, and finally the methods and spirit which resulted 
from the first two sources have been strongly marked on our in- 
stitutions of higher learning. These three forms of influence Dr. 
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Thwing studies analytically. However rich and productive the 
past may have been the future seems rather doubtful since the 
American student of today either remains at home or goes to 
other countries than Germany for higher education. 

One of the potent forces in the evolution and organization of 
the new Germany is Ernst Jackh who writes of the birth of a new 
day for the Fatherland and conjectures its meaning for that coun- 
try and the world. The three lectures that compose “The New 
Germany” (Oxford Univ. Press. $2.00) were delivered in 1926 
before the Geneva School of International Studies. The author 
briefly and clearly tells the national story and the character of the 
Germany of today. In his final lecture he considers the facts and 
problems of her international policy. Coming from the founder 
of the German Institute of Politics these lectures carry great 
weight. Their evident sincerity and truth engender bright hope 
for the future. 

No student of literature can ignore the importance of the Ger- 
man Romantic Movement, for it throws light upon the work 
of scores of English and American writers. As an aid to further 
inquiry into this important influence, Frederick E. Pierce and 
Carl F. Schreiber have edited in English translation selections 
from the German Romantic authors from 1790 to 1830. “ Fiction 
and Fantasy of German Romance” (Oxford Univ. Press. $2.00) 
gives many selections which are not obtainable elsewhere. This 
purpose of the editors will explain the omission of many favorite 
selections. The translations have been made with great care and 
their close adherence to the original does not in any way detract 
from their literary merit. 

“The Post-War Mind of Germany and Other European 
Studies” (Oxford Univ. Press. $3.50) is a collection of six 
essays dealing with aspects of international affinities and relations. 
The author, C. H. Herford, is honorary professor of English 
literature in the University of Manchester and a leading literary 
critic. Without the restrictions of a concerted plan Professor 
Herford is free to discuss Shakespeare’s influence in the making 
of modern Germany as well as the new Russian State. 





Atoms on the Stage—The second publication of Eugene 
O'Neill this year is “Strange Interlude” (Boni and Liveright. 
$2.00), much praised in dramatic circles, and the subject matter 
for many columns of newspaper chatter. O’Neill still struggles 
to find out what makes the world go round. This time it is the 
atomic theory which interests him; and though his characters 
still cry out to a heaven, they are nothing more than atoms in 
his mind. He still is bitter and that bitterness is directed against 
a group of four thoroughly selfish people, three men and a woman, 
who are revealed in all the barrenness of their old age, desiring 
to “rot away” in peace as death creeps upon them. It is not 
pleasant reading; but his characters are not pleasant people. They 
have drunk life to the lees, and have found the latter disagreeble. 

That Herman Heijermans is above all else a realist is con- 
clusively shown in his four-act drama “ The Good Hope” (French. 
$1.50). In fact its stark realism is the most striking feature of 
his work. In this story of Dutch folk in a seaport town in Hol- 
land he gives us a fine pen sketch of that quaint and interesting 
little country. His picture is sharply drawn and true in tone. His 
characters are alive and natural. Heijermans is not of that school 
of realists who would have us think that realism means only 
sordidness, meanness, a setting forth of all that is ugly in human 
nature to the exclusion of all that is noble and edifying. 

Beulah Marie Dix has accomplished a feat in her “ A Legend 
of St. Nicholas and Other Plays” (French. $1.50), inasmuch 
as she has managed to make this work, though primarily intended 
for children, of such caliber that it is likewise able to hold the at- 
tention of adult readers. The three plays which comprise the 
volume are really interesting; there is a decided rhythm which 
is free from that distressing “sing song” quality usually associated 
with children’s verse; they are imaginative and charmingly im- 
possible. Any adult who reads these plays will, in all probability. 
like them. The children will assuredly love them. 
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The Clutching Hand. Up Country. Roman Gold. Mean- 
while. Anne Belinda. Pollyanna’s Debt of Honor. 

Charles J. Dutton already enjoys a sound reputation for the 
construction of detective story plots of more than usual ingenuity 
and skill. “The Clutching Hand” (Dodd, Mead. $2.00), with 
its carefully woven tangle of clues, its realistic characterization, 
and its sustained mystery, will enhance that reputation still 
further. A silent car is discovered at a deserted crossroad. A 
famous criminal lawyer is found to be the only occupant of the 
car. The initial verdict of suicide is changed to murder; a mur- 
der so involved in mystery that one fails to notice the various 
clues that are scattered throughout the story. 

Tired of the superficialities and disillusions of political and social 
London, Brandon Calverley sets out to find freedom in the New 
World. He forms one of the band of English pioneers who 
marked the westward trail from the Atlantic coast into the wilder- 
ness. Donald Culross Peattie and Louise Redfield Peattie tell 
of the adventures and disappointments of Calverley’s quest in 
“Up Country” (Appleton. $2.00). A very selfish, sophisticated 
little English girl becomes the wife of Calverley an‘ later gets 
involved in a love affair which forces her husband into a duel 
and brings an order expelling him from the little colony. They 
make their way into the Blue Ridge wilderness. With the aid 
of a French adventurer the wife escapes and Brandon settles down 
to life in a rude wilderness hut and imagines, for a time, that he 
has found freedom and happiness. Inevitably he does win his 
quest, but in a land still farther west, beyond the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 

Once more Freud has injected his devastating theories into a 
modern mystery story. Michael Lewis can hardly expect any one 
to take seriously the strange concoction of psychological mystery 
and vicious scheming which he offers in “ Roman Gold” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.00). The Frankfort brothers unite forces and 
talents in a dual search; one for a delicate bit of psychoanalytical 
discovery, the other to locate a vast treasure of gold which the 
Roman legions were forced to leave behind them when they went 
from Britain to defend Rome against the Teutonic barbarians. 
Chance is most propitious to them and the author most gracious 
in weaving arbitrary destinies for the knightly Paul Ackroyd 
Langdale and the girl whom he is continually rescuing. Love 
finally teaches Audrey how to overcome the craft of the wily 
Frankfort brothers. Mr. Lewis cannot expect to be taken seri- 
ously. 

A most obvious attempt to be clever and brilliant is unmis- 
takably apparent throughout Pierre Coalfleet’s “Meanwhile” 
(Duffield. $2.50). Such strivings, straightway they are dis- 
covered, destroy the reader’s confidence in the author and cast 
suspicion on the author’s sincerity. The tale, moreover, is not 
impressive. A young man, “Harvard” style, has artistic in- 
stincts. He moves to Paris in order to allow them to fructify. 
After numerous adventures, he confesses to himself that he has 
not genius and so returns to Boston as the advertising manager 
of the firm that his childhood friend and future wife has in- 
herited and is conducting. 

Anne Belinda Waveney was determined to disappear, and her 
twin sister and the rest of the family were just as determined 
not to help John Maurice in his search for her. But a little 
luck and a lot of determination helped him in his hunt for “ Anne 
Belinda” (Lippincott. $2.00), and aided him not a little in the 
complications that ensued upon finding her. Patricia Wentworth 
tells the story in her best manner, with clever characterization and 
sprightly, sparkling dialogue that keeps the reader eager and alert. 

When Eleanor H. Porter died, Harriet Lummis Smith took 
up the Pollyanna books and carried on with the same wholesome 


‘ tone and a trifle less of the traits that had made the central 


character’s name a byword for exaggerated optmisim. The “ glad 
game” plays only a very minor part in “ Pollyanna’s Debt of 
Honor” (Page. $2.00), as the young lady’s tact and savoir faire 
increase with her maturer years. This fifth and latest contribu- 
tion to the series will lose Pollyanna none of her old friends, and 
will win for her many new ones. 
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Communications 

Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 
500 words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in this department. No attention will be paid to anony- 
mous communications. 


Wants Active Campaigning for Mexico 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the editorial, “ Poor Mexico,” in the issue of AMERICA for 
March 17, I seem to detect a note of discouragement that is 
most unwelcome. 

In all this sad Mexican situation, the feature that to me is 
most surprising and disappointing is not the terrible events in 
that unhappy country, not the obvious attitude of cynical indif- 
ference taken by the great majority of American non-Catholics, 
but the clear evidence that is afforded of the impotence of our 
American Catholic body. 

The average Catholics do not seem to be discussing the Mexican 
persecution ‘at all. What little they do have to say about it is 
being confined too much to themselves. 

I have long felt that we ought to be making a mighty protest 
over this whole situation, which would compel the attention of 
the world. Since the papers will not print the truth, let us use 
other means! Those who fought for far lesser causes than re- 
ligious liberty have shown us models of conduct. There are halls 
to be hired, parades to be held, picketing to be done. 

Are we afraid to attract attention, afraid to “get ourselves dis- 
liked?” The Abolitionists were not, the Woman Suffragists were 
mot, the Irish in 1921 were not. Success to a great degree 
crowned their efforts. If we are not willing to wage a vigorous 
«<ampaign, let us not whine about our failure. The fact is, we 
lack a social consciousness, a class consciousness if you will; 
we betray too often the “slave mind.” 

What we need is less self-pity and more action. In the ad- 
airable and measured words of one who laid down his life for his 
principles : 

Let them who deride or pity us see that we despise or pity 
their standards, and let them know by our works—lest by our 
election they misunderstand—that we are not without ability 
in a freer time to contest with them the highest places... . 
Shall we honor the flag we bear by a mean, apologetic front? 
No! Whenever it is down, lift it; wherever it is challenged, 
wave it; wherever it is high, salute it; wherever it is victori- 
ous, glorify and exult in it!—(Terence MacSwiney: Princi- 
ples of Freedom.) 

In this crisis, let us show no trace of discouragement, and have 
no compromise with those, whether within the Fold or without, 
who profess American principles and refuse to act upon them. 
The Mexican people have kept up the struggle thus long; they 
:must keep it up until victorious, and we must help them! 

Brooklyn. HersertT D. A. DONOVAN. 


Eugene O’Neill 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The letter of B. B. from Baltimore, printed in the issue of 
America for March 24, should not be left unanswered. It was 
-so well composed, urbane, plausible, that I fear a few may be 
‘misled by its half-truths to adopt the sentiments of the author. 
B. B. is a sophist arguing cleverly but fallaciously, winning sym- 
pathy for O’Neill’s sincerity, when his egotism is in question; 
-calling attention to his role of reformer, when the playwriter’s 
sordid pessimism is attacked. 

O’Neill is commonly rated among the best in the field of mod- 
ern drama. Perhaps he deserves the position. Few will envy 
him it. He is a member of that school of egotism which is glut- 
ting the pages of literature with self-advertisement, rendering 
them repulsive to the thoughtful reader. Incessant are the blatant 
voices of these self-expressionists. They put themselves on a 
pedestal and shout to the rest of the world, “ Come, view. Behold, 
it is I!” It is high time that books and periodicals were purged 


-of these puny gods. 
The normal man is not interested in the abnormal tendencies 
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or complexes of these writers. Should he go to the theater, it is to 
enjoy the foibles of his fellow-men, to view with sympathetic eye 
their struggles, to learn a salutary lesson from their failures. The 
normal man is not there to study abnormal psychology. There are 
clinics for such a study. He comes to see mankind, not the un- 
natural children of a morbid brain. Should he read a book, he 
cares not a doit for the suppressed desires of the author. He 
seeks human traits and interests. 

But the world and human nature for these egotists is their 
own all-engrossing personality. For them self is the supreme 
expression of art; the one end in life. In their unbalanced minds to 
depict mankind is to depict self, to descant on personal achieve- 
ments, personal philosophies, personal deifications. 

B. B. seems to think that sincerity cloaks this self-exaltation 
with dignity, renders it less fetid. Sincerity only makes the 
egotist a greater fool; sham might at least win the saving title 
of buffoon. But this grace is denied, for we read that “ O’Neill 
makes war on sham, hypocrisy, and insincerity.” Is he, then, to 
be relegated to that handful of iconoclasts, self-styled ‘‘ debunk- 
ers,” who are making the world safe for deification? 

O’Neill, I think, has not reached this latter extremity, though 
he tends to it. He evidently delights in morbidity—first betrayal 
of an unbalanced intellect. His writings give life to strange, 
gruesome characters, the offspring of a distorted imagination. 
These puppets are made glibly to voice his sentiments. In them 
he strives for self-expression, self-reproduction. Stands revealed 
the egotist! It is but a step to apotheosis. 

A word about O’Neill as a reformer. This role receives sanc- 
tion from B. B. in a touching last paragraph. 

A reformer, unless he be a nihilist, has two functions—one nega- 
tive, the other positive. He may not rest after tearing down the 
evil, he must labor on until he has perfected the good. He must 
offer you silks for your rags; a house for the hovel he has de- 
molished, else what be his purpose? 

O’Neill, the reformer, capably exposes evil—it is this function 
B. B. commends. But what has he to offer? How repair condi- 
tions he has revealed? He girds sham, he rants against morbidity. 
What does he propose as a cure? What solution has he to these 
problems? Do I hear the parry that O’Neill is a realist; that he, 
apathetic, paints life as he finds it? Then brand him an ego- 
tistical realist, coloring life with his melancholia, warping nature 
to fit a procrustean philosophy, substituting for the ways of men 
the whims of O’Neill, and have an end to such imposture. 

New York. K. Stuart Ross. 


Welding Our Catholic Alumni 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“Welding the Alumni,” by W. I. Lonergan, S.J., provoked a letter 
from D. J. M. D. J. M. provokes me to at least a partial reply. 
Let him meditate on the following facts: 

Amherst College was saved as a type of the old small “academic” 
college by the organized alumni, led by the class of ’85, which listed 
in its membership many famous sons. 

Yale Alumni, by means of their Alumni Fund, the parent of all 
such funds, annually turn over to the Trustees of Yale more than 
half a million dollars for unrestricted uses. Many other colleges 
and universities now have alumni funds, notably Cornell, Brown, 
Dartmouth and Columbia. Only two years ago, Harvard organized 
an alumni fund, and in 1927 turned over to the Overseers, in un- 
restricted gifts, more than $150,000. 

After the war Smith College alumnae collected four million 
dollars to be added to general endowment. 

It is estimated that since the war the additions to endowments 
and buildings collected by the alumni of American colleges and 
universities, total more than half a billion dollars. 

The alumni of State universities regularly put before voters the 
needs of their institutions in support of pending legislative ap- 
propriations. 

Doesn’t D. J. M. think that the time is long overdue for the 
alumni of Catholic colleges to work for the benefit of their in- 
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stitutions? How shall they work for their colleges unless they 
are organized? How shall they be organized effectively unless 
they learn methods of organization? How better should they learn 


than by an intercollegiate organization such as the National 
Catholic Alumni Federation? 
New York. a 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with interest the letter of D. J. M. regarding 
Father Lonergan’s article, “Welding Our Catholic Alumni.” 

I respectfully refer D. J. M. to the program of the Catholic 
Alumni Federation for its Convention at the Waldorf on April 
20th, 21st and 22nd. I find such topics as “Conserving our In- 
tellectual Resources” by the Dean of the Graduate School of 
Marquette University; “Continuing Intellectual Relations between 
Colleges and Alumni” by Daniel L. Grant, Director of a Com- 
mittee on this subject, of the University of North Carolina; 
“Alumni Organization in the ‘Smaller’ College” by Harry W. 
Rowe, of Bates College, one of the leaders of alumni organization 
in the United States; and “The One Thing that Endures” by a 
distinguished publicist and writer, Theodore F. McManus, of 
Detroit. I observe that His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, will at- 
tend and address the opening session of the Convention; that 
Bishop O'Reilly of Scranton will preach at the Convention Mass 
at the Cathedral. 

Will not attendance at such a gathering, even if it achieve 
nothing else, result in strengthening the alumni units whose alert 
representatives attend? Will it not produce ideas? Does D. J. M. 
know the dynamic power of ideas? Have not our colleges been 
long enough turning a blind eye to their graduates who have been 
literally “turned out”? Is it not time they realized that their real 
strength lies in holding the loyalty, intellectual, spiritual and 
otherwise, of the boys whom they've trained for four, six or eight 
years? 


New York. D. P. R. 


| Porto Rico—A Mission Salient 


To the Editer of America: 

Catholic magazines, reviews, books and leaflets fill an enviable 
place as an aid to the missionary. If a strong Catholic press is 
needed in the United States, where there are thousands of priests, 
Sisters and Brothers, how much more necessary must it be in 
Porto Rico where we are but a handful? 

Non-Catholic proselytizers are busy everywhere. The latest 
specimen is the “ Liberal-Catholic bishop” Irving S. Cooper, 
who is busy here organizing his species of Theosophy. He is 
“ordaining priests, deacons and sub-deacons” for the newly 
established Liberal-Catholic Church in San Juan. . . . The 
“Evangelicals” are about to build a new seminary. . . . The 
Polytechnic Institute (another Protestant institution) has been 
promised $1,000,000 by the Carnegie Foundation. Besides, there 
are many other well-financed “ educational” institutions wherein 
the process of proselytizing takes place. 

All are doing their part in combating these perils to the Faith, 
but more help is needed. It is far more necessary to help the 
work of the Church in Porto Rico than in any part of Latin 
America, for it is here, under the protection of the Stars and 
Stripes, that the proselytizers endeavor to get a foothold and 
to draw from the young men of the island, usually too poor to 
secure an education otherwise, the future “ missionaries” who 
are to be sent to other South American places, where, perhaps, 
the American Protestant missionary has already lost his prestige 
and is no longer welcome. 

Something must be done and done immediately if Porto Rico 
is to be saved to the Catholic Church! Let us bear in mind 
that Porto Rico is the key to Latin America. If we save Porto 
Rico, we go a long way saving other Spanish American coun- 
tries. The missionary activities of our American, European 
and native priests and Sisters cannot be spoken of in less lauda- 
tory terms that “apostolically heroic.” Let no one ever refuse 
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an appeal from a priest or religious on this island, if souls are 
valued ! 

In this letter I plead for cooperation with our press work. 
We need books of all kinds. Have you no old books, encyclo- 
pedias, magazines, pamphlets, etc., which you could spare? We 
wish to establish a students’ reference library for the use of young 
men attending the University of Porto Rico. We wish to spread 
Catholic literature throughout the length and breadth of the 
island. We need leaflets on Catholic subjects, preferably in 
Spanish—English will do. We need funds, too, that we may print 
our own leaflets and distribute them free, wherever needed. 

A small donation in the form of books, pamphlets, magazines 
or money will be acceptable and will help greatly. 

Before closing allow me to say that El Educador Catolico is 
carrying on a campaign to instruct the people of the island on 
the Mexican religious situation. This is done through the daily 
press, in order to counteract the influence of reports cabled to 
these papers by American press and news agencies. 

May God bless America for its wonderful work and. inspire 
its readers to aid us in our work for an efficient Catholic press 


on this island! 
Rio Piedras, P. R. 
Catholics Eminent in Electrical Science 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
I submit these additions to the list of Catholics who have been 


eminent in electricity, compiled from data sent to me by various 


Bro. JoHNn Paut, M.S.SS.T. 


correspondents. 
Frank P. Fauy (1882-) American. Inventor of the Fahy 


Simplex Permeameter, the outstanding electrical method for test- 
ing steel, in general use both here and abroad. Mr. Fahy was 
awarded the John Scott medal by the City of Philadelphia in 1918 
on recommendation of the Franklin Institute. He has specialized 
in the magnetic analysis of ferrous materials. 

José Perez vet Pucar, S. J. (1875) Spaniard. Professor of 
electrodynamics in the Catholic Institute of Arts and Industries 
in Madrid and well known in European scientific circles for in- 
terest in the electrification of railroads. Father Perez del Pulgar 
was a member of the Royal Commission which in 1922 visited the 
United States and investigated the electric railroads here. His 
Government sent him on a similar visit to England, Sweden and 
France. He recommended that the General Electric Company 
system be adopted in Spain and his suggestion was followed out 
in the line built over the Pajares Divide. 

Frevertrck L. Opensacn, S.J. (1875-) American. Inventor 
of the ceraunograph, an instrument for recording lightning and 
the approach and intensity of electrical disturbances. Father Oden- 
bach, who has been director of the meteorological observatory at 
John Carroll University for many years, is also the inventor of 
a form of seismograph. 

Mention has been made of a Msgr. Louis Cerebotani, an Italian, 
who while acting as delegate in Munich, created quite a stir on 
acount of a telegraph which he either invented or developed. 
The Monsignor was born at Lonato, Italy, in 1847; he wrote sev- 
eral volumes about his telegraph between 1900 and 1903; and was 
living in Munich in 1915. Up to the present, however, I have been 
unable to obtain data as specific as I would like to have. 

Tampa, Fla. J. J. McCarrny, S.J. 


Wants First Number of “ Thought” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Among the readers of AMERICA there are undoubtedly some 
subscribers to Thought, who have kept the back numbers and 
would be willing to part with Vol. I, No. 1, in order to permit us 
to complete our files in the Public Library. We shall be grateful 
for any service you many render us in obtaining the missing 


number. 


New York. E. H. Anverson, Director, 


New York Public Library. 
[Any reader wishing to comply with the above request will 
please communicate with the America Press, 461 Eighth Avenue. 
New York, N. Y. —Ed. Amenrtca.] 
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